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LONDON THEATRICAL ART IN THE COUNTRY. 


NE by one the London “‘stars’’ return from the 
provinces over which they have been shining. 
Mr. George Alexander and the St. James’s com- 
pany got back to ‘“‘the little village” on the 17th 
of October, and on the 25th presented to the 
metropolitan public a new play by Mr. Carton, 
which they had been briskly rehearsing while on 
tour. On November lst Mr. Beerbohm Tree re- 
opens Her Majesty’s Theatre with The Silver Key, 

after a country progress during which he and Mrs. Tree have 

been seen in a selection from their repertory. The most bright 
and most particular ‘“‘ star’ of all—the lord of the Lyceum—is 
still in the full tide of his provincial successes, with Madame 

Sans-Géne in the front thereof, and will not resume work in 

London until December is well upon its way. 

Altogether, the country playgoer has done well this autumn. 
Not only has he seen Madame Sans-Géne and The Silver Key 
practically with the London casts, Mr. and Mrs. Tree’s Petruchio 
and Katherine, and Mr. Alexander’s production of As You Like 
It (with a new Rosalind in Miss Fay Davis) ; he has made the 
acquaintance of Under the Red Robe, with Mr. Herbert Waring 
and Miss Lily Hanbury, and of A Marriage of Convenience, with 
Mr. Lewis Waller and Miss Florence West. Nay, more; he has 
been called upon to pronounce upon plays not yet submitted to 
London criticism—upon A Bachelor’s Romance, interpreted by 
Mr. John Hare and his company; upon The Elder Miss Blossom, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have produced ; upon Mr. Gilbert's 
latest play, The Fortune Hunter, set forth by Miss Fortescue and 
her assistants; and upon The Wife of Scarli, an adaptation 
from the Italian, in which Miss Olga Nethersole seems to have 
made some mark. 

These, we doubt not, are matters on which the country theatre- 
lover is disposed to congratulate himself. And he may well do 
so. We admit that he has, in the course of the year, a good 
deal to put up with. Allowing for six or seven weeks of panto- 
mime and for four or five weeks of vacation in the summer, we 
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may say, broadly speaking, that every local manager has to 
secure for his patrons every year the services of something like 
forty travelling companies. Of these, necessarily, though un- 
happily, only a small percentage can be of the best. Such visits 
as those of the Lyceum, the St. James’s, and the Her Majesty’s 
companies, of-the Kendals, of Mr. Hare, and so forth, must 
needs be of the nature of ‘‘ events’’ even in the limited number 
of cities and towns which “stars” can afford to illuminate. 
During the remainder of the twelvemonth the local play-devourer 
must perforce partake of second and even third and fourth-rate 
fare. It is certain that a good deal of the dramatic and his- 
trionic work put before the provincial theatre-goer is very poor and 
paltry—melodrama at its most extravagant, musical farce at its 
most inept, farcical comedy at its most vulgar, and comic opera 
at its most tawdry. 

But how much better things are in the country, after all, than 
they used to be! With many other observers, we regret the 
almost total extinction of the stock companies, which we should 
like to see revived—to a certain extent and under certain condi- 
tions; but, assuming for the moment that stock seasons are, in 
the larger towns, impossible, we cannot but confess that the 
standard of the average touring troupe is higher than it was. 
There are still, of course, too many travelling companies engaged 
solely in exhibiting to country audiences close but colourless and 
lifeless replicas of London representations—too many bodies of 
semi-actors, semi-amateurs, playing (in Stevenson’s phrase) 
‘‘the sedulous ape” to their London brothers and sisters. This 
is an evil which dies hard, because even now there are places in 
the provinces where the mere phrase, ‘‘ London company,” has a 
magic and magnetic effect, drawing people to the local theatre, 
even though there is not a single really well-known metropolitan 
player in the bill. It is sufficient that the piece is a ‘‘ London 
success;”’ the merit of the performance is taken upon trust. 
And usually the imitation of the London cast is so minute and 
perfect that the local playgoer actually does get a reflection, 
however pale, of that which his metropolitan cousin has seen 
and enjoyed. 


It is, however, only in the less populated localities, or on the 
“ south side,” or at the ‘‘ east-end” of a provincial city, that 
theatric entertainment of this sort is tolerated. Your west-end 
resident in Birmingham, in Manchester, in Liverpool, in Glasgow, 
in Edinburgh, in Dublin—and, one may even say, in Bristol, in 
Nottingham, in Sheffield, in Hull, in Newcastle, and places of 
that class—knows perfectly well what is the best that the stage 
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of to-day can yield, and sees that be gets it. And this is due 
simply to the fact that Sir Henry Irving and other leaders in 
the profession have of late years virtually carried the London stage 
to the very doors of the country playgoer. We are all aware, of 
course, that ‘‘starring’’ of a sort has been undertaken ever 
since London had a stage at all. The travelling “‘ star” is as old 
as Thespis. He took with him not only his company but his 
scenery and his properties—such as they were. All the 
great tragedians and comedians have “starred,” as have all 
leading London combinations. Old playgoers in the provinces still 
remember the yearly visits of the Haymarket troupe, headed by 
Buckstone and Compton. But not till quite recent times did a 
travelling manager attempt to give to the provincial theatre- 
lover precisely what he gave to London audiences—not only 
the same cast, but the same scenery, properties, and lighting, 
down to the smallest detail. 

What is the consequence? That in all the larger towns and 
cities out of London there is now among play-lovers a much 
higher standard of judgment than ever obtained before. The 
test is more keen and difficult. A certain measure of good acting 
the provinces have always seen and enjoyed, but not till more or 
less recent years have they witnessed productions characterised 
by the completeness, richness, and finish which London now 
demands and receives. Nor can the good fortune they now revel 
in be otherwise than of benefit to the general cause of the drama. 
It may generate in the mind of the country enthusiast a divine 
discontent with anything that is not of the best, and may so tend 
to make the second or third best unacceptable and unmarketable. 
But, if that be so, we have only the mure reason to rejoice. The 
less toleration that is shown for the poor or middling in art, 
the stronger and more numerous will be the efforts to produce 
the good. The mediocre and the inadequate will, in time, go to 
the wall; and is it not well that they should do so? The 
process, after all, can only be slow and gradual. At present the 
London ‘‘ stars” go to only a few places, and stay only a short 
time. This year, we are glad to see, Sir Henry Irving has taken 
the Lyceum (in effect) not only to the biggest provincial centres, 
but also to Cardiff, Nottingham, Sheffield, Hull, and so on. 
Thereby he has done much to extend the influence of artistic 
culture in matters theatrical ; and, though London must always 
grudge him to the provinces, still, for the sake of the spread of art 
all over these islands, one cannot but hope that in the future he 
may be able to do still more in this evangelising direction. 
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Portraits. 


THE LATEST HAMLET AND OPHELIA. 
[* does not seem long since we published in The Theatre por- 
traits of Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
as Romeo and Juliet. Yet two years have passed since Mr. 
Forbes Robertson first entered upon the cares of management, 
and opened at the Lyceum with Shakspere’s tragedy of the 
Montagues and Capulets. In that production it was Mrs. Camp- 
bell who came in for the largest share of praise. Her Juliet was 
generally allowed to be a charming and striking performance, 
even if unequal; while the Romeo hardly came up to the 
expectations that had been formed. In Hamlet the positions 
are reversed. Mr. Forbes Robertson’s portrait of the Prince of 
Denmark is universally admired, and, indeed, he bids fair to be 
the most generally-acceptable Hamlet we have seen for some 
years. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, on the other hand, has 
added nothing to her laurels by her Ophelia, which, as we have 
pointed out, seems somehow to miss the true significance of the 
character. She is not without champions, it is true, and her 
acting in the mad scene has impressed many good judges as more 
genuinely realistic than that of any other Ophelia of the time. 
But the popular voice, which declared with one accord that the 
Hamlet is in all essentials excellent, denies to Mrs. Campbell the 
same commendation. Mr. Forbes Robertson, indeed, has long 
been marked out in the minds of all who have followed his career 
with discriminating interest as in many respects an ideal Hamlet, 
and his reading of the character more than justifies their faith in his 
talents ; since, besides beinga very sound performance, it is touched 
with originality and provides food for discussion, showing that 
the mind of the student as well as the player’s faculty of inter- 
pretation has been brought to bear upon the whole drama. 
Naturally the success of his Hamlet stimulates the desire of 
London playgoers to see Mr. Robertson’s Othello. Surely, he 
cannot mean to content himself with the provincial fame which 
his picture of the Moor of Venice (“ picture’ and “ portrait ” 
come readily to the pen in writing of one who is skilled in paint- 
ing as well as in the actor’s art) has already gained for him, and 
after that again there are many worlds waiting for him to 
conquer. Would he not, to take oneinstance, make an excellent 
Benedick? Before long, it is true, Sir Henry Irving will be 
wanting the Lyceum for himself, but there is a plenty of other 
playhouses that would serve the purpose. 
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Che Round Table. 


TENNYSON AS ACTED PLAYWRIGHT. 
By Henry ELLIOTT. 

O the lovers of the stage the most thoroughly interesting 
portions of the present Lord Tennyson’s biography of his 
father will necessarily be those which relate to the poet’s 
incursions into the theatrical domain. Though it is customary 
with many to depreciate the dramatic faculty of Tennyson, the 
fact remains that he was the author of six acted plays, three of 
which were performed at the Lyceum, and are associated per- 
manently with the name and fame of the greatest actor and 
manager of this generation. It is generally assumed that the 
poet did not turn his attention to the theaire until he was sixty- 
five years of age. His son has no difficulty in showing that 
Tennyson’s interest in the drama dated from his boyhood. 
*“Even at fourteen he had written plays which were ‘ extra- 
ordinary for a boy,’ and full of vivid contrasts and striking scenic 
effects.” Of these plays specimens are given in the biography. 
On these, however, I shall not dwell. The point is, that the 
drama always had an attraction for the poet. ‘In early and 
middle life,’ says his son, ‘“‘ he had been a constant playgoer, and 
would keenly follow the action of a play, criticising the charac- 
terisation, incidents, scenic effects, situations, language, and 
dramatic points.” Scattered throughout the memoir will be found 
allusions to his playgoing; and did he not write an enthusiastic 
sonnet on Macready? ‘‘ With the great dramas of ancient and 
modern times he was acquainted, hating, in consequence, the 
hideous realism and unreality of plays like La Tosca; but he 
believed in the future of our modern English stage, when educa- 

tion should have made the masses more literary.” 

“‘ For himself,” the present peer goes on to say, ‘‘ he was aware 
that. he wanted intimate knowledge of the mechanical details 
necessary for the modern stage. His dramas were written with 
the intention that actors should edit them for the stage, keeping 
them at the high poetic level.” And Miss Mary Anderson testi- 
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fies—as no doubt Sir Henry Irving would be prepared to do—to 
the poet’s willingness to have his work adapted to theatrical 
requirements. ‘‘In reading The Cup and The Foresters,” 
says Miss Anderson (in a letter quoted by the biographer), ‘‘ Lord 
Tennyson showed by his remarks that he had the instinct of the 
true dramatist; and he, moreover, asked me to tell him of any 
lines that might seem to me to overweight the dramatic action 
of these plays.” It so happens that the American lady never 
acted in any of Lord Tennyson’s dramas. Lord Tennyson, as 
an acted dramatist, was introduced to the public by Sir Henry 
Irving. Most of us remember the historic night in April, 1876, 
on which Queen Mary was first enacted at the Lyceum. The 
play, which had been published in the previous year, was mani- 
festly the result of much preliminary study of historical authori- 
ties—a point of honour with the poet, who was scrupulously 
anxious to do justice to the dead. For the close of the piece, as 
performed at the Lyceum, he wrotea wholly new scene, whichis 
given in full in the memoir (II., 179). Everybody knows that 
Mr. Irving was King Philip and Miss Kate Bateman Queen 
Mary. ‘‘ Miss Bateman,” writes the present lord, ‘‘ played some 
of her part finely, and Irving’s Philip my father always pro- 
nounced to be a consummate performance, ranking it for power- 
fal conception of character with Salvini’s Othello.” On the 
Australian stage, he adds, Miss Dargon won a triumph in Queen 
Mary. Of the performance at the Lyceum, Robert Browning 
wrote to the poet that it was a ‘“‘ complete success.” ‘‘ Irving was 
very good indeed, and the others did their best, nor so badly.” 
Personally, I thought Miss Bateman’s Mary distinctly hard and 
unsympathetic. I can at least imagine the part much more 
pathetically rendered. 

Tennyson was next represented on the boards by The Falcon, 
the one-act play produced at the St. James’s Theatre in December, 
1879, with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in the principal characters. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Kendal,” the poet remarked, “‘ looked magnificent, and Kendal 
spoke his lines well.’”’ Fanny Kemble, it seems, saw the 
piece, and described it as ‘‘an exquisite little poem in action.” 
Slight indeed was The Falcon. The poet’s next substantial 
drama—The Cup, in two acts—was destined to be produced at 
the Lyceum. ‘ Give me something short, and I’ll do it,” Irving 
is said (by the biographer) to have observed to Tennyson; The 
Cup was the result. Finished late in 1880, it was soon in the 
actor-manager’s hands. ‘“‘ Irving,” writes Mr. James Knowles to 
the author in December, ‘is in a great state of enthusiasm and 
excitement, and he is most anxious that you should read over the 
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play, not only to himself and Ellen Terry, but to all the company 
which is to enact it.” The poet agreed, and the reading took 
place. Tennyson showed himself thoroughly amenable to sug- 
gestions, making a few additions to the text, and modifying 
the abruptness of certain ‘‘ entrances.” ‘“‘Irving,”’ writes the 
present peer, “‘ inserted most of the stage directions, and devised 
the magnificent scenery.” The result was “‘ signal success,” the 
piece being performed on more than a hundred and thirty nights. 

‘“‘T hope,” wrote Irving to the poet, “‘ that the splendid success 
of your grand tragedy will be followed by other triumphs equally 
great.” Such triumphs were fated to come, but not imme- 
diately. In November, 1882, as we all know, came the unhappy 
fiasco of The Promise of May. Of this piece the biographer tells 
us that ‘‘ My father had written it, somewhat unwillingly, at the 
importunate entreaty of a friend who had urged him to try his 
hand on a modern village tragedy.’’ Unhappily, the play was 
born out of due time. The public had not yet been educated up 
to anything of the kind. Moreover, the chief male character— 
Edgar—was misunderstood. As Mr. Lionel Tennyson after- 
wards wrote: “‘ Edgar is not, as the critics will have it, a free- 
thinker, drawn into crime by his Communistic theories ; Edgar 
is not even an honest Radical, nor a sincere follower of 
Schopenhauer; he is nothing thorough, and nothing sincere.” 
It may be added that, despite the storm of adverse criticism, 
The Promise of May ran for five weeks, and helped to advance 
the reputation of Mrs. Bernard Beere, who represented the 
heroine. 

After this, the name of Tennyson did not appear on a theatre 
bill or programme for a whole decade. In the interval he had 
written The Foresters, which, though not perhaps strictly an 
historical play, is a play with an historical background. ‘In 
The Foresters,” wrote the poet, ‘‘I have sketched the state of the 
people in a transition period of the making of England, when the 
barons sided with the people, and eventually won for them the 
MagnaCharta.” It was performed, ‘‘ for copyright purposes,” at the 
Lyceum on March 25, 1892, Robin Hood and Maid Marian 
being undertaken by Mr. Acton Bond and Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
—parts played, on the same day, at New York, by Mr. John Drew 
and Miss Ada Rehan. Professor Jowett told the author that the 
Americans were “ appreciative of the fancy and of the beauty, 
and especially of the songs and of the wise sayings about life in 
which the woodland play abounds.” Professor Jebb wrote that 
the theatre was densely packed, and that the play was well acted 
and very cordially received. 
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But the greatest theatrical success of the poet-dramatist’s life 
was yet to arrive. It came in 1893, when Becket was produced 
by Henry Irving on the same boards as those which had been 
trodden by the interpreters of Queen Mary and The Cup. A 
few scenes from the play, dealing with the Rosamond part of the 
story, had been performed in 1886 in Cannizaro-wood, Wimbledon, 
by Lady Archibald Campbell and some professional players. ‘‘We 
had visited Canterbury in August, 1877,” says the present lord, 
‘‘and gone over each separate scene of Becket’s martyrdom.” 
Bishop Lightfoot ‘‘ found out about Rosamond” for the poet. 
The play was printed in 1879, published in 1884, and highly 
praised by such authorities as J. R. Green and W. G. Ward. 
In 1879, it would seem, Irving saw the play, but thought the time 
not yet ripe for its production. In 1891 he expressed himself 
willing to stage it, public opinion having changed for the better 
in the meanwhile. He himself undertook to adapt the piece to 
the boards, and on this point the poet’s son observes—“ Irving’s 
arrangement has been criticised as too episodical; but the thread 
of human interest remains strong enough for its purpose, as from 
first to last it holds the audience in an attitude of rapt attention. 
Assuredly, Irving’s interpretation of the many-sided, many- 
mooded statesman-soldier-saint was as vivid and as subtle 
@ piece of acting as has been seen in our day. He says truly 
that one of the chief key-notes of the character is to be found 
in the following lines— 

‘There was a little fair-hair’d Norman maid,’ etc.— 

which he always gave with an indescribable tenderness.” 
In 1893 Irving wrote to the author’s son: “To me, Becket 
is a very noble play, with something of that lofty feeling 
and that far-reaching influence which belong to a ‘ passion- 
play.’ There are in it moments of passion and pathos which 
are the aim and end of dramatic art.” The lines at the end of 
the Northampton scene—‘‘ The voice of the Lord is in the voice 
of the people,” etc., were written specially for Irving. They 
were among the last that Tennyson ever wrote. 


THE COMPOSITION OF LONDON AUDIENCES. 

By J. F. NisBer. 
i AM not ‘aware that any systematic attempt has ever been 
made to discover the composition of the average audience of 
the west-end theatres. The first-night house we know. It 
varies according to the theatre; but the manager could in each 
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case without much difficulty tell pretty nearly the constituent 
elements of his public. The stalls are nearly all assigned, if not 
actually given away. The balcony takes the overflow of the 
stalls. The pitis the resort of a large body of enthusiastic first- 
nighters, hailing mostly from the Playgoers’ Club, though here, as 
in the case of the stalls, each theatre has its special following. 
Sometimes this phrase, a ‘‘ special following,’ must be used in a 
sinister sense. The claque is not a recognised institution in 
London as it is in Paris, but certain London managers are not 
disinclined to avail themselves of its aid. I could, an I would, 
name west-end theatres where the applause is laid on, on first 
nights, as systematically as the gas. The claque is not included 
in the salary list. But ‘‘ paper” is distributed through trusted 
channels on the understanding that it is to be paid for in applause, 
and it is so paid for, often to the bewilderment of the inexperienced 
first-nighter, who, bored by a piece himself, is nevertheless con- 
fronted by the fact that it is vociferously applauded by a section 
of the public. Such a policy must pay, otherwise it would not 
be persisted in. Without having any particular understanding, 
other managers trust to their friends to make matters as pleasant 
as possible on first nights, and do not trust in vain. Finally, 
the actor, or more often the actress, occasionally indulges in a 
special claque independently of the manager or the author. 
This I have verified for myself in the case of a well-known— 
what shall I say, actor ?—who has not been able to maintain, 
with the regular public, the success which he rather suddenly 
achieved a few years ago. I do not say that even this “ support” 
is paid for in the vulgar sense of the word. It is friendship 
assiduously cultivated—that is all—and therefore stands on a 
higher level than transactions of a similar kind which French 
actresses and actors enter into quite openly. In short, by one 
means or another, the composition of a first-night audience is 
pretty well known to those most concerned. 

But the audiences of the second night, the third night, and the 
run generally! As to these, I am afraid, no satisfactory data exist 
The libraries running accounts with their subscribers might be 
able to supply a small amount of information with regard to the 
reserved parts of the house. Generally speaking, however, 
theatrical management isa ready-money business. Three-fourths 
of the money in the house is taken at the doors without any 
questions being asked. The business is as free as that of a 
public-house. Yet, in view of the threatened competition of the 
suburban theatre, which, I believe, is destined to be felt severely 
in the west-end, it would be extremely important for west-end 
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managers to know whence their public comes. Have they a 
more or less local clientéle, or do they draw to any considerable 
extent upon the vast population of outer London? In the latter 
event, the belt of suburban theatres, once in full swing, must 
intercept a large proportion of the playgoing public who now 
flow nightly into the region round Charing-cross, known to Mr. 
Hall Caine as “‘ the devil’s acre.” The danger is all the graver 
that west-end managers with their companies now book dates at 
the outlying theatres with the best attractions of their season. 
Sir Henry Irving has travelled into the wilds of Stratford and 
Camberwell; and both Mr. Tree and Mr. Alexander have given 
of their best to the patrons of the Grand, Islington. Soon the 
suburban resident will feel that if he only waits a little the best 
dramatic novelties will be brought to his door and offered to 
him at considerably reduced rates. Those who see in this 
state of things only the promise of increased business to the 
west-end theatres possess a degree of optimism worthy of Mr. 
Micawber himself. 

In the ‘‘slump” which has so suddenly overtaken the west- 
end theatres I fancy we see the first of the effects of the suburban 
competition. Nothing could have been fairer than the prospects 
of the season when it opened six weeks ago. The average 
quality of the new pieces was high, and plenty of money was 
expended upon their production. But in a fortnight or three 
weeks the best of the business was exhausted ; bearing out what 
I have long felt was to be expected—namely, that the multipli- 
cation of theatres in London would in the end bring us back to 
the system of short runs, cheap mounting, and, perhaps, mode- 
rate salaries. However disastrous this may be from the point 
of view of the existing west-end managements, I do not say that 
it will be disastrous to the drama. I am not sure that short 
runs will not be an excellent thing for both actors and dramatists, 
and in the end for managers, too, as soon as they shall have 
accommodated themselves to their altered circumstances. It is 
in no pessimistic spirit that I write. Only, if a change is 
coming, it is well, I think, to be prepared for it. 

Presumably, the new suburban theatres will be conducted on 
the touring system. Now, as to the probable effect of this upon 
west-end business, we have an excellent criterion in the working 
of the Grand Theatre, Islington, which has secured at length a 
public of its own, such as each of its new suburban competitors 
hopes to obtain, and no Coubt in due time will obtain. It would 
be extremely interesting to know what proportion of the Isling- 
tonian public continues to visit the west-end theatres. The 
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problem is, How can this be ascertained? To confront the 
public as they entered a west-end theatre with the question : 
Pray, from what part of London do you come? would be a risky 
proceeding. They might resent it. Another method suggests 
itself. A souvenir of the play might be distributed to all members 
of the public on a given night on condition that they acknow- 
ledged receipt of the same by writing their names and addresses 
in a book. This is an experiment which might be worth making, 
since the proportion of Islington playgoers would afford a pretty 
fair indication of the effect that the new suburban theatres 
may, each in its own district, be expected to exercise. In- 
ferentially, the influence of the suburbs on west-end theatrical 
business is enormous. At night one sees the suburban trains, 
omnibuses, and tramways crowded with people who have been 
to the play. And it is significant that the rise of the long run 
should have been coincident with the extension of facilities for 
suburban travelling. For what reason has the average London 
run been twice as long as that of Paris or New York, except that 
the west-end theatres command double the amount of popula- 
tion? This is a state of things which cannot, however, be ex- 
pected to last; and if I am not mistaken the end of it is already 
in sight. 


THE DEEP-SEA DRAMA. 
By CLEMENT Scort. 

As we who knew him can truthfully testify, the late Augustus 

Harris died literally in harness. That he ever had a 
thousand schemes in his head is well known to all who studied the 
man; but the one great thing that occupied his attention when he 
went to Folkestone on the eve of death was the Drury Lane drama, 
preliminarily called Ida, the Child of Misfortune. When Augustus 
Harris desired to devote himself heart and soul to dramatic work 
it was necessary that he should cut himself adrift from current 
business and callers and interviewers, and lock himself up with 
his collaborators, where he could be interrupted with difticulty. 
Sometimes it was Paris, sometimes Venice or Switzerland; but 
on this occasion it was Folkestone ; and there he made arrange- 
ments for a good preliminary talk with his faithful collaborators, 
Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton, who were both with him 
when he was taken so seriously ill. Every Drury Lane drama 
designed by Augustus Harris had one scene more startling than 
the rest. It might be a realistic horse race, or a shipwreck, or a 
lift accident or what not. But the great effect in the Drury Lare 
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drama in contemplation when the poor fellow was taken away 
from us was a fight for the possession of a treasure ‘‘at the 
bottom of the deep blue sea.”” I remember well that he vaguely 
consulted me on the point without committing himself to any 
definite idea, and asked me rather pointedly whether I thought 
it would look very ridiculous to see one or two men assuming on 
the stage the ordinary diver’s dress, helmet and all, then descend- 
ing over the ship’s side, and the scene changing to the bottom of 
the sea with the fishes swimming about, where there was to be a 
mysterious unspoken scene and a fight for a treasure between the 
two divers, the villain being settled by having not his windpipe 
but his air-tube severed. So far as I can remember, I answered 
diplomatically that it all depended upon how it was done; but I 
laughingly added, ‘“‘Remember, Gus, if you show us the 
bottom of the sea, don’t have your lobsters boiled.” 
“What do you mean?” was his quick answer. And then I 
reminded him of the celebrated scene in Babil and Bijou, so 
sumptuously produced by Dion Boucicault at Lord Londes- 
borough’s expense at Covent Garden in August, 1872; where the 
lobsters at the bottom of the sea were boiled scarlet, and there was 
a fantastic dance by a gentleman who was henceforward called 
“‘Turtle Jones.” And then the conversation changed from the 
proposed deep-sea drama at Drury Lane, and we fell to discussing 
the old Babil and Bijow days at Covent Garden, when Miss 
Helen Barry made such a magnificent appearance at the head of 
a band of gorgeous Amazons, and Annie Sinclair was the pretty 
Bijou, and Mrs. Howard Paul the handsome Mistigris, and the 
cast contained such excellent performers as Mrs. Billington, 
J.B. Howe, and Lionel Brough, and the music was by Hervé and 
Fred Clay, and the whole town was taken with Riviére’s boys’ glee, 
‘‘ Spring, Spring, Beautiful Spring,” the words written by dear old 
Planché, and we saw on the stage one of the very best dancers of 
our time, Mlle. Henriette d’Or. Before I dismiss Babil and 
Bijou, I may quote an extract from E.L. Blanchard’s diary, 
dated August 29th, 1872:—‘‘Opening of Covent Garden 
with Dion Boucicault’s Babil and Bijou, a very brilliant affair, 
costing £11,000, and lasting from seven till midnight. Sat with 
Clement Scott, John Parry, and Mrs. Keeley in stalls. I do not 
think that the fairy piece will ever pay its expenses.” Blanchard 
wasright. It didn’t. That was twenty-five years ago, and I with 
a few others, including, of course, dear old Mrs. Keeley, march- 
ing on to her century, am left to tell the tale of the extravagant 
disaster. 
By a curious chance I have come across a letter on the subject 
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of Babil and Bijou, to which I have alluded, written to me by 
Charles Lamb Kenney, the brilliant wit, dramatist, and dramatic 
critic, who was once connected with The Times and the Standard, 
and who by the evidence of this letter must have been literary 
adviser to the Covent Garden management, as he was later to 
Chatterton at Drury Lane. 
Acting Manager’s Office, 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden 
(Season 1872-1873), 
December 21, 1872. 
Babil and Bijou. 

Dear Scort,—In answer to your letter inquiring for information re- 
garding the changes and additions to be made in the Covent Garden piece 
for Christmas time, I can tell you this much (it falling within my department 
to furnish you with the particulars you ask for), that there will be two 
entirely new scenes of very striking and novel interest, one by way of 
grand finale, forming a very beautiful picture in the “ apotheosis” line ; 
that there will be two entirely new ballets invented by Espinosa, employing 
to great advantage the talent of Mlle. d’Or and surpassing his previous 
efforts; that there will be much additional music, solos, duets, and concerted 
pieces with new words by Planché and music by various eminent composers ; 
and finally that an immense number of splendid and picturesque costumes 
on the same scale of lavish magnificence as heretofore will be introduced 
for the first time, the designs for which have been furnished by Alfred 
Thompson. The whole piece, in short, while remaining substantially the 
same, will put on an altogether newand brilliant aspectand embrace many 
novel features such as are suited to the audiences frequenting the theatre 
during holiday time. This is as much as I can say on the subject, and [ 
have no doubt that your literary skill will set off this outline in a manner 
to awaken public curiosity as to our Christmas doings—at least, such is the 
devout hope and wish of all concerned in the prosperity of this estab- 
lishment, of whom only its humblest but not least sincere well wisher is 

Yours truly, 


; C. L, Kenney. 
Clement Scott, Esq., 


44, Clifton Road East, 
St. John’s Wood. 

But to return to the drama at the bottom of the sea. Ever 
since that conversation with Augustus Harris, and more forcibly 
since I have seen the great Drury Lane drama, The White 
Heather, which was the name of the yacht foreshadowed 
in Ida, the Child of Misfortune, I have been haunted with 
the conviction that I had seen or heard of something 
exactly like it. I seemed to see ‘“‘in my mind’s eye, Horatio,” 
a picture of a sunken ship at the bottom of the sea, with 
mummied corpses, some struggling to get out of their cabins, 
others half-way up the companion, a kind of ghastly snapshot 
of an actual wreck. For a long time I thought I must have 
dreamed it, and that it was a nightmare. At last, with the aid 
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of my old friends Johnny Gideon and Isaac Cohen and their 
elever sons, who know more about Parisian and east-end drama 
than anyone of my acquaintance, save, of course, George Conquest, 
who is a walking encyclopedia, I have solved the mystery. Ti 
you will turn to the accurate columns of the faithful Era of 
January 7th, 1877, you will find there that on December 30th, 
1876, there was produced at the Théatre Historique in the Place 
du Chatelet, Paris, a thrilling drama of the Jules Verne school, 
called Un Drame au fond de la Mer, written by MM. Ferdinand 
Dugué and H. Cortambert. Here we have the exact counterpart 
of the diving scene and the wrecked ship which I ascribed to a 
nightmare. It appears that Cortambert had written a story ina 
penny weekly newspaper called Le Journal des Voyages, in which 
the principal situation was the fight at the bottom of the sea. 
Dugué utilised the situation, and accordingly Cortambert was 
starred on the bills as part author. Cortambert’s father was 
a celebrated geographer, and a street near the Palace de Troca- 
déro, that was formerly called Rue de Sablons, has been renamed 
Rue Cortambert. The writer of the story is a map. maker, and 
I think the son of the geographer. This French sensation drama 
was revived at the Ambigu in Paris later on, in 1884, and met with 
a terrific success. To show how exactly the stories correspond I 
will give a short extract from a very able criticism by the careful 
Paris correspondent of the Era, who, with great good nature, 
furnishes dramatists with plots every week. 


The scene is really a curious one. The four armour-clad men wander 
about among groves of marine plants and banks of coral in the midst of 
huge crabs, octopi, and shoals of scaly-coated fish. Something similar I 
remember to have seen some years ago at Covent Garden, in Batil and 
Bijou, if I remember rightly. Sartene and his companions, in their search 
for the ends of the broken cable, soon come upon the wreck of a vessel, 
which turns out to have been no other than the ill-fated Washington, where, 
by a strange miracle of preservation, we find, as if they had been 
embalmed, the bodies of the unfortunate people who had been lost in the 
catastrophe represented in the first act. Here and there, on the bridge and 
in the cabin, lie stretched the corpses of the sailors ; Emily’s father, Sir 
Reginald, stands erect at one of the doors, which he was endeavouring to 
pass when death surprised him. His hands are raised aloft as if in suppli- 
cation, and at his feet is his wife, her features expressing all the agony of 
despair. In her arms she clasps the casket which we had seen in the first 
act, the contents of which constitute their entire fortune. This scene is 
more strange and original than imposing. There is about it little or none 
of the mysterious horror evidently aimed at, but it is painfully realistic, 
the effect being more shocking than striking. It is disagreeable in the 
highest degree, the hideous exactitude of the figures reminding one of the 
Morgue. One of the four divers soon perceives the precious casket which 
the poor woman holds. He snatches it from her, and, on opening it, finds 
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it filled with priceless jewels. This is the wretch Karl, and while his eyes 
are feasting on the treasure he is surprised by Sartene. Karl, by a blow 
of his axe, severs the tube which supplies his commander with air from 
above, and Sartene is swept away by the current. The sailor Aristide has 
witnessed the crime, but he endeavours in vain to reach the assassin, whose 
features are hidden by his helmet. The curtain falls on this situation, 
which closes the drama at the bottom of the sea. 

But this is not all, and it shows how true it is that ‘‘ there is 
nothing new under the sun.’”’ Mr. Isaac Cohen tells me that 
thirty or forty years ago, long before this Drame au fond de la 
Mer was produced, there was a play at the old Victoria with an 
exactly similar scene ; so most probably Cortambert based his 
story on an old French melodrama which would have been 
translated for the Victoria by J. B. Johnstone, or Travers, or 
possibly poor Tom Robertson, who at one time did plenty of such 
hack work for Lacy, the theatrical bookseller in the Strand. 
Then, of course, comes the provincial drama, The Diver's Luck. 
which was toured by Mr. Fred Cooke, and has been played at 
several of the outlying theatres, including the old Pavilion. That 
drama was doubtless a translation of the French play of 1876. 

Yet, what does it matter? Why should a good idea be 
wasted ? Thousands and thousands will see and enjoy Henry 
Neville’s descent into the sea in orthodox diving costume in the 
admirable Drury Lane drama, The White Heather, and the grim, 
silent fight, who never saw or heard of the Paris drama, the 
French stories, or, The Diver’s Luck. As I said before, “it all 
depends upon how it is done.” The difficulty is to prevent the 
laugh. The Drury Lane authors, aided by Mr. Arthur Collins, 
have done that. Nay, more, they have created silence, the 
greatest art of the dramatist. A titter would have meant ruin: 
but silence spells success. It was the laugh that poor Harris 
feared. 


TOUCHING THE LORD HAMLET. 
By Herman MERIVALE. 


sees greatest ofall the plays ever written is with us once again— 

** revived,” as itis the odd fashion of the day to describe the 
constant resurrections of Shakspere’s undying drama. And the 
old discussions, whether he loved Ophelia or didn’t, and whether 
he was mad or only pretended, are as lively as before. Yet 
Shakspere dotted his i’s if ever man did. He makes Hamlet 
tell us for himself that he is going to pretend to be mad—that 
he is pretending to be mad—that he has pretended to be mad— 
and still it isn’t enough for us. We must argue and teach him 
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his business. It doesn’t mattermuch. That wonderful ‘‘ problem 
play,” which goes farther into the unseen than ever work of 
imagination went, should be a lesson to all the aspirants to new 
lessons in the vague. The subject brings with it its own 
uncertainties, and the fact that Hamlet lives in the most impossible 
whirl of circumstance that ever beset a man, always seem 
to us to leave him, sane as he is, without any clear idea of what 
he is doing, cr what he js going to do next. He can scarcely 
show any feeling when he finds that he has killed Polonius, 
Ophelia’s father though he be, because he can realise nothing. 
With a light heart he puts the names of the unlucky Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern into the place of his own, and sends the poor 
creatures on to England to be slaughtered, while he stumbles 
back anyhow on to Danish soil, caught in the net of accident. 
Nothing seems to have gone really deep into his mind—not even 
his father’s death—so much as his mother’s second marriage, 
which is the text of all his discussions and the prompter of all his 
thought. Scholar and painter and artist, our latest Hamlet 
must be welcomed at once to the foremost rank of the Princes of 
our time. He stands amongst the best of them, with a 
delightful touch of gentle playfulness which is new; and one of 
the great charms of the character is that it is so many-sided, 
that, as Irving has truly said of it, every fine actor who plays 
it may be at his best where another shines least, and comparison 
for once need not be odious. There is a sense in which the part 
plays itself, and another in which it can never be played at all. 
Alas for the growth of years that make me plead guilty to 
Macready as my first Hamlet ; of whom, in spite of Mr. Clement 
Scott’s graceful theory that we all like our first Prince the best, 
I can only say that I was very young, and that he made a great 
noise and alarmed me dreadfully. In King Lear, afterwards, he 
terrified me yet more, and only some gracious memories of Miss 
Reynolds’s Cordelia, and Priscilla Horton’s Fool dispel the bitter 
thought even now. It was long before I could look with a calm 
mind upon Shakspere’s works again, or learn to love kim as I 
did. Evidence leaves us in no doubt of Macready’s qualities, but 
Imust always think that he was a stumbling-block to the young. 

In what a wonderful fashion of his own, on the other hand, the 
Frenchman, Fechter, swept us off our feet, in defiance of law and 
order at the time laid down. He was the very prince of romantic 
actors, and treated the play like a romance. ‘’Amlet was a fine 
tragedy in Mr. Kean’s time,” said an old box-keeper at the 
Princess’s to me, “‘but Mr. Fetcher has raised it to a 
mellerdram.” That is almost as inventive as good Dr. Parker, 
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who tells us that King Lear was but a poor piece of work 
before Irving was knighted. But the old fellow knew what he 
meant. In Fechter’s hands, somebow, even the philosophy 
seemed subservient to the action, and the stirring story never 
stood still for a minute. He was the best of all the impulsive 
Hamlets, as Forbes Robertson ranks high among the intellectual 
ones, in the same category as Irving. If I were to play the 
Prince I think I should try to form a theory of my own about 
him, and cut out all the passages which didn’t agree with it. 
Likewise I should like to bring in one “‘ new reading” which I 
have always longed to hear. Rather, I should say, a new 
emphasis, for it is nothing more. Throughout the play, nothing 
is so much insisted on as the ocular evidence of all who met the 
ghost. Would not the words have risen naturally to Hamlet’s 
lips like this— 
The sepulchre 
Wherein we s«w thee quietly inurned ! 


But Hamlet is a dangerous subject to run on about, especially 
for one who would rather see it to this hour than any other play. 
Recently, at the Olympic, I had the pleasure of listening to a very 
capable Hamlet in Nutcombe Gould, who brought many of the 
better methods of the older school to bear, though I do not know 
where he can have learned them. He reminded me quite 
curiously, at times, of some of the readings and fashions of 
Charles Kean. There lies the unique beauty of the insuperable 
poem. There are so many ways of rendering it which all may 
seem right and consistent when well done, that one criticism 
drives out another like the proverbial nail. And when I hear all 
the moans and lamentations over the public’s indifference to good 
plays, I can but wonder why they should remain so sturdily 
faithful to their Hamlets and Rosalinds. Both the gentleman 
and the lady talk as much as the most word-loving of latter-day 
dramatists could desire, yet they don’t spoil the movement of the 
play. Oh gentlemen! do move—move, like everything else in a 
restless age, or we shall lose the art of drama. Remember that the 
very word, drama, in the Greek, means something to be done, 
not said. And Shakspere plunges in medias res, and has his 
ghost on the stage, and his Capulets and Montagues biting their 
thumbs, before the curtain has been up two minutes. Let not the 
day arrive when the talking drama is to be substituted for the 
acting drama, for the fashion could not last, and the public will 
be abused for declining to go. "Whatever the merits of the Ibsen 
controversy, it is a certainty that asa rule his stories keep moving 
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as becomes a playwright ; though his characters and their atmo- 
sphere are too unfamiliar to us ever to become naturalised. 

I might run on a good deal more, and dwell on the minor ways 
in which the new Lyceum Hamlet charmed me—notably by giving 
me, to my mind, the best Polonius and Claudius I have seen since 
the Fechter days. For the Frenchman could inspire his 
companions, especially when of such doughty worth as “‘Sam 
Emery,” who was a very Norse Viking of a King, immensely 
vigorous and true, and John Brougham, the Irish author and 
comedian, who decelticised himself into a fine Polonius. No one 
has hit the true dignity of the part so well, till Mr. Barnes 
brought it out again. For in spite of his prosing, and vain repe- 
titions, the man is the Court Chamberlain, not the Court Fool he 
usually becomes, and if his bearing with his children at the outset 
is a little hard to reconcile with some of his later speeches, that 
may be but a natural development, and does not shake his per- 
sonality. In any case his talk is not more inconsecutive than 
mine, which an old friend has drawn from me on a subject as 
close to my heart as Mr. Dick’s memorial. And as good King 
George once said of the player in Richard the Third, ‘‘A good 
Lord Mayor—a very good Lord Mayor,” I should like to express 
my parting thanks to “‘ A good First Gravedigger—a very good First 
Gravedigger.” I do not know when I have listened to his like. 


PARROT PLAYERS. 
By H. Cuancre NEWTON. 


D° you know what Parrot Players are? If you do not, it is 

perhaps only fair to inform you that by the phrase I do not 
refer to those Cockatoo and Pretty Polly comedians who have 
been so patiently and cleverly trained by such artists as Mr. 
Charles Judge and Mlle. Marzella for the edification of music- 
hall audiences. Nc; by Parrot Players the present writer— 
(long a victim to these fearful wild fowl)—would indicate a 
certain class of histrions that infest what are often professionally 
(and proudly) called ‘‘the regular” theatres, the variety kind 
being—for some occult reason or other—supposed to be very 
‘‘irregular.” It is the fate of the said histrions to be “‘ specially 
engaged”’—a phrase they delight to see printed in connection 
with their names. The “ special engagement” in question is 
nowadays mostly to impersonate some character in a popular 
success, a character which some more important actor has 
‘*‘ created ’’—another phrase deeply beloved of actors—always, of 
course, when it is applied to themselves. 
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Whenever a new play does catch on in London—alas that the 
catching on should be so infrequent !—sundry tours: No. 1, No. 2, 
North Co., South Co., the Smalls, and the ‘‘ Fit-ups,”’ and so forth, 
are speedily booked all over the British Isles—not to mention 
certain citiesin Spreadeagleland. Those responsible forsending out 
these companies at once cast about for groups of actors, not so much 
for their acting qualities as for some physical, vocal or physiog- 
nomical resemblance to the aforesaid ‘‘creators.”” In due 
course, rehearsals set in; many of these newly-engaged players 
rehearsing ‘‘on appro,” as the saying is, and being dismissed from 
time to time in favour of some fresh player who may manifest 
more ability to ‘‘ parrot ”’ the aforesaid ‘‘ creator ’—masculine or 
feminine. When, after much sifting and weeding, the most 
parroting parrot has been found, and has been coached and 
coached and coached, and been compelled to witness the original 
production night after night in order minutely to note each trick 
of voice and visage, each gesture and bit of ‘‘ business,” these 
over stage-managed mimes—often the first to denounce the mere 
music-hall mimic—are let loose upon unsuspecting provincial and 
suburban playgoers, who thus have to pay for the antics of mere 
histrionic machines instead of actors allowed some little scope 
for their own intellects, a kind of thing which, with all respect 
for Mr. ‘‘ Stanley Jones,” some stage players do really possess in 
some measure. 

It is, of course, no concern with the public that those whose 
pleasure (or pain) it is to have to go around the suburbs or the 
provinces writing theatrical notices have to meet these parrot 
players week by week in touring companies. But I have reason 
to believe that the playgoers are beginning to rebel against this 
kind of thing. It should be borne in mind that many of these 
playgoers, both suburban and provincial, have seen the “ original” 
company either in town or when it has struck one or other of the 
ten or twelve No.1 towns. And when these playgoers take a 
fancy to a piece such as The Sign of the Cross, Charley’s Aunt, 
For the Crown, and so forth, it becomes somewhat irksome to go 
and find still more imitations of Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud 
Jeffries, Mr. Penley, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. I declare I have often entered theatres whereat these 
plays were being enacted and have thought certain of these 
original players were on the stage. Recently, I encountered at 
a suburban performance of For the Crown a Melitza who I could 
have sworn was Mrs. Patrick Campbell herself. The representa- 
tive was a dead replica in face, figure, eyes, and intonation—yea, 
even to reproducing Mrs. Campbell’s well-known little sob and 
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moan. How often, too, have some of us happened upon whole 
casts of that still extensively touring “ religious”’ play, The Sign 
of the Cross, which re-echoed the voices of nearly every member 
of the original Lyric Company, even to a faithful imitation of the 
not too musical voice of that late earnest actor, Mr. Charles 
Hudson. As for Penley Parrots, they abound both in such plays 
as the still touring Charley’s Aunt and The Private Secretary, 
even as at one time our young actors used to make it a point of 
honour to imitate Sir Henry Irving’s voice. 

In short, one may at the moment of writing go around all the 
suburban and provincial playhouses (old and new) and wherever 
there is located a touring company with a London success, there 
will be found these sometimes unwilling parrot-players. There 
is of course many a promising and even brilliant young stage 
player who would only too gladly play these parts on their own 
thought-out lines. But times are hard, especially in the theatrical 
profession ; and unless your young actor has money on his own 
account (in which case he seldom takes any artistic trouble) he 
must take what offers, even if his own individuality never gets 
2 chance to disclose itself. 

This “ parroting,” like our old friend, the Whirligig of Time, 
brings in his revenges. One of these revenges takes the form of 
spoiling hundreds of promising actors and actresses. The other 
takes the more serious form (as far as theatrical managers are 
concerned) of disgusting a goodly number of playgoers to whom 
monotony, happily so lacking in our national climate, seems, as 
that old time County Councillor Dogberry would say, “‘ as tedious 
as @ king.” Is there, then, any real need for this wholesale 
‘‘parroting?’’ I pause for a reply. 


LETTERS TO SOME DRAMATIC CRITICS. 
To J. F. NisBet, Esq. 


TR,—‘ The word critic surprises by himself” and “‘ surprises ” 
perhaps to an unusual degree in the case of succession to a 
critical chair from which approval or disapproval has carried so 
much weight and affected seriously so many actors from the days of 
Edmund Kean downwards. I find a critic described in a well- 
known dictionary as follows: ‘‘ A person skilled in judging with 
propriety of any combination of objects, or of any work of art ; 
and particularly of what are denominated the Fine Arts. A 
critic is one who, from experience, knowledge, habit, or taste, can 
perceive the difference in propriety and impropriety in objects or 
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works presented to his view; between the natural and un- 
natural; the high and the low, or lofty and mean ; the congruous 
and incongruous; the correct and incorrect, according to the 
established rules of the art.’”” Now, it may be noted that with 
some contentious people it is a favourite contention that there 
are not and cannot be any canons in any art. This I take 
to be a vain thing disputatiously imagined. At the same time. 
who shall deny that the fine art of acting must, by its very 
nature, be but too much judged according to purely subjective 
impressions? The critic of acting has not, like the professed 
judge of music or painting, the opportunity of actually comparing 
present with past work. These critics can betake themselves to 
a picture-gallery or a collection of scores where they can observe, 
as exactly as their capacities and industry will permit, by what 
means of technical art, to put aside inspiration, which is less 
tangible, acknowledged masters of the past gave expression, first 
to the breadth, then to the nice detail, of a given emotion to be con- 
veyed to listeners and lookers. The critic of acting has no such 
resource. He can but search the records of his predecessors, 
whose judgment cannot have been one whit more objective than 
his own. 

These considerations, which are perhaps worth some further 
examination in detail, must surely handicap to some extent 
any critic of acting; and it seems to me they must have 
especial force when such a critic takes up a pen on which a line 
of illustrious predecessors has conferred something of the dignity 
of asceptre. The very consciousness of the influence which his 
impressions will carry may wel! make him, if he is conscientious, 
too prone at the outset, at least, to vagueness and hesitancy. Such 
a tendency was, I fancy, to be discerned in your work when you 
first ‘commenced critic” in the place which you have now occupied 
for a considerable time, and in which you have seen changes in 
your own style, perhaps, as well as in the public taste, a thing 
ever changing, so far at least as the lighter forms of dramatic 
entertainment are concerned. And if in your earlier days these 
changes of style included a disposition to condemn certain 
attempts and performances in a fashion which seemed to 
some too sweeping, why, that may have been in the nature of a 
reaction from the hesitation referred to. You may have been 
over anxious to show that you could speak out on occasion, and 
have thus created an unfortunate impression that, instead of being 
desirous to correct your own shortcomings as a writer, you were 
moved by an unreasonable prejudice against some of those on 
whom you sat in judgment. This may have been so, but I doubt 
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whether the impression had a very long life; as indeed it 
could hardly have in the case of a writer so cautelous and 
observant as yourself. Indeed it might be said, not unjustly, 
that, in spite or by reason of whatever changes you have gone 
through, you have succeeded in arriving at a happy medium 
between the excess, for purposes of a morning paper, of criticism 
and that mere compte rendu, of which a French critic of criticism 
said not many years ago that it was rapidly driving anything like 
true criticism off the boards—or rather off the formes. As to 
your criticisms of acting, I do not profess that I frequently find 
myself in agreement with them, but if I attached much importance 
to this I should stultify, or you might fairly say I stultified, what 
I have said before about subjective impressions. For you your- 
self, sir, should be as objective as anyone can be, if it were possible 
for a critic to conceal his identity as an actor effaces his person- 
ality in a disguise part. For your criticism on plays, where we 
come nearer to the possibility of fixed canons regarding con- 
struction and effect, it appears to me that you always attack that 
question with understanding and with diligent study, and that 
you have acquired the art of giving a ‘‘ dismissal” with as little 
offence and brusqueness as may be. You have a really fine and 
close eye for what Charles Reade was wont to call the articulation 
of a play or an act of a play ; and you can point out the defects 
in construction without being too technical and tedious over the 
dry bones. And if you could carry into practice your theories as 
to these and clothe them with appropriate covering, I conceive 
that you might be a good dramatist. Whether it is desirable 
for a dramatic critic to be also a dramatic author is a 
question involving too many vexed and vexing points to 
be now discussed. I do not suppose that your style would 
ordinarily be called brilliant, but you certainly sometimes 
have a happy turn of expression, which is an argument, if 
any new one were needed, against the pretension that the inhabi- 
tant of any particular country is, by the very fact of his birth, 
afflicted with an absence of all humorous perception. In fine, 
you have learnt so much and so well in many ways that, if you 
have not yet acquired any knowledge which may be useful to you 
in your appointed place, it may be predicted that it will not be 
long before you do acquire it. I will only add that I admire the 
variety of your intellectual interests, the wide range of your 
thought, and the fearlessness with which you speak out. 
To WILLIAM WINTER, Esq. 
S1r,—Your critical work concerning English players, as well 
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as that dealing with American actors and actresses who have 
become familiar figures to London audiences, is so well known, 
and, let me add, so deservedly appreciated, both by the student 
and by the desocupado lector that scarce any excuse can be 
needed for including a letter to you in a series addressed other- 
wise to English critics. The interchange, indeed, of such criti- 
cism as yours with that of our own best critics does very much 
to foster a good understanding by each of two great countries of 
the merits and the peculiarities that find favour on the other’s 
best accredited stages. Your criticism has, to begin with, one 
merit which is conspicuous in the methods of almost all the 
players who have come to us with a reputation made on “ the 
other side.” It is thoroughly in earnest. It is studied just as 
much as a part is studied by a fine actor before he presents his 
conception in embodied form to the public. You go at the root 
of things, thinking rightly that it is not enough to consider the 
unique impression of any given passage in the rendering of a part. 
It has to be considered in connection with everything that has any 
bearing upon it in other scenes and sentences, and must not for 
a moment be taken as athing standing alone, and to be treated 
alone with the most striking momentary effect that personal 
resources helped by stage artifices can obtain fromit. This, of 
course, is the way in which every actor should treat a part. 
There are, unfortunately, too many actors, and actors of posi- 
tion, too, whose perception has never led them to this considera- 
tion of how a character should be thought over before it is 
attempted in public, or to the reflection that there is something 
radically wrong in a performance of any part in which the aim 
seems to be the attainment of certain brilliant pieces of execu- 
tion which command applause, while the more level passages are 
held of no account, are, indeed, slurred over. Thus Betty, 
who seems to have been a really good actor, though his matured 
performances were terribly handicapped by his previous fame as 
the young Roscius, was astonished by the thoughtfulness of 
Macready, when yet a young man, in this direction. Macready, 
who was playing Frederic in Lovers’ Vows, when his servant 
brought him his costume for the night, asked the man how he 
could suppose that a common soldier would have a white pocket 
handkerchief, and ordered him to bring a coloured one. On 
which Betty said, “Oh, my boy! You think of such things as 
these, do you?” Very likely Betty himself was in the habit of 
thinking of such things, but he was clearly surprised at meeting 
a young actor to whom they seemed worth consideration. 

Now such a point of detail as this would no more have escaped 
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you in criticism than it would (if one can trust report) have escaped 
in study your distinguished countryman Lester Wallack, who 
was accustomed to study a part bit by bit, connecting it all 
together as he went on, until at last he had produced a harmonious 
whole in which there was no trace of patchwork to be discovered. 
And the fact that you always judge a performance from this 
standard, coupled with the unvarying courtesy with which you 
point out shortcomings, should render your work in criticism of 
special value to young and aspiring actors. As to its value to all 
readers who have any real care for dramatic art, you wrote only 
too modestly in the preface to your Shadows of the Stage: ‘‘ The 
papers contained in this volume, chosen out of hundreds that 
the author has written on dramatic subjects, are assembled with 
the hope that they may be accepted in their present form as a 
part of the permanent record of our theatrical times.” They 
certainly may be so accepted. They are written with insight 
and experience: they are the work of a man with a cosmopolitan 
taste and with a poetical mind which prevents his alertness to 
every nicety of a performance interfering for a moment with the 
breadth of his view. Consequently the criticism is close indeed, 
but never niggling or pedantic. If I were to pick out any 
peculiarity in your method which likes me less well than another, 
it would be a certain tendency to diffuseness (born maybe 
of your own diffuse yet scholarly reading) which, for instance, in 
your discussion of Faust, as given at the Lyceum, leads you 
into fanciful considerations where I confess I am unable to follow 
you. Indeed one of these if ruthlessly bared amounts to this: 
that Henry Irving improved upon Goethe’s conception of 
Mephistopheles. Now, without yielding a fraction of an 
inch to you in admiration for Sir Henry’s brilliant and 
strong impersonation, yet I do think this is both excessive 
and away from the purpose of criticism. But it would be 
ungracious indeed to dwell on any difference of opinion with one 
whose work has ever been so welcome. I prefer to end by 
picking from one of your essays a passage of very wide applica- 
tion. You have said that public taste is two-fold—it has a 
surface-liking and a deep instinctive preference—and you go on 
to say: “‘Observers . . . . presently perceive that the 
artist, whether actor or otherwise, who gives to the public not 
what it says it wants, but what it ought to have, is 
in the long run the victor. The deep preference is for 
the good thing, the real thing, the right. It is not intelligent. 
It does not go with thinking and reasoning. It does not pretend 
to have grounds of belief. It simply responds. But upon the 
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stage the actor who is able to reach it is omnipotent.” This 
seems tome most capitally put, and, with my compliments upon it, 
I am, &c., L. ANon. 


THE DERBY THUNDER-BOX. 
By T. Epcar PEMBERTON. 
_ writing the life of T. W. Robertson I found, among 
the mass of material handed to me by his son, the 
following interesting story of the old “circuit” days of thea- 
trical management. I was unable to use it then, but think it 
may be acceptable to the readers of these pages. : 

When William Robertson (the father of the author of Caste, 
and Mrs. Kendal, and all those other Robertsons who have done 
artistic work upon the English stage), was fourteen years old, 
he was travelling with his father’s company, and to him we owe 
this record. Among the towns visited was Chesterfield, in 
Derbyshire, at that time a depot for five hundred French 
prisoners. The majority of these were of good birth, and very 
little restraint was put upon them by the authorities. 

The Robertsons during their annual stays in the town showed 
them much hospitality, and young William and his brother 
Harry soon became very intimate with Laurent Duchain, a 
French lad and prisoner not very much older than themselves. 
This poor fellow, who had commenced his career in the French 
navy, was consumptive, and he had an over-weening, but very 
natural, desire to return to his own home. His idea was, that if 
he could escape from Chesterfield, he might manage to get to 
Liverpool, and thence work his passage to America. It probably 
seemed more feasible to him to journey from that country to 
France than to attempt a direct passage from hostile England. 
He confided his wishes to the young Robertsons, and with the 
enthusiasm of their age they readily promised to aid in a plan so 
temptingly spiced with adventure. 

Just at that time William and Harry were temporarily banished 
from the travelling company, and sent home to Derby to con- 
tinue their interrupted education. The Derby theatre belonged 
to their father, and his house, under the care of a trusty matron, 
was close to it. This suggested opportunities. The theatre at 
that time was closed, and if only Duchain could contrive to reach 
Derby he might be hidden in it until the hue and cry that would 
surely follow his disappearance from Chesterfield would be over. 
The distance between the two towns is about twenty-four miles, 
and it was erranged that in the darkness of a winter's night 
Duchain should make the journey on foot, and announce his 
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arrival in Derby by throwing a pebble at his friends’ bed-room 
window. In the meantime, they were to make arrangements 
for his reception and concealment. This they did by securing 
the keys of the theatre, which were in the possession of their 
father’s housekeeper, and by making the ladies’ dressing-room as 
comfortable as they could for the sojourn of their refugee. 

From this room there was a staircase that reached the stage, 
and (thanks to a partition made to screen off the leading lady) 
he could, if necessary, escape unobserved, even if the outer room 
was entered, and gain a second flight of steps that led to the 
carpenter’s gallery. The young conspirators then piled up set 
pieces all round the back of the stage, open at the bottom, and 
forming a burrow up to the landing from which the scenery was 
worked, and at the termination of which was a trap door that 
passed over the false roof across the pit that enabled anyone to 
reach the exterior roof of the building. The “ thunder-box ” 
was constructed in the good old-fashioned style (before the less 
convincing ‘“‘sheet-iron thunder” took its place) over the 
scenery, and it ran all round the stage, broad at the head and 
afterwards narrowed, so as to concentrate the sound and give the 
effect of distance. It was obvious that when this convenient 
construction was emptied, and furnished, at its broad end, with 
an old stage carpet and the bloody pillow used in the stirring, 
murderous melodrama, The Travellers Benighted, it would, in 
case of dire emergency, prove a most excellent hiding-place for 
the fugitive French prisoner. Then, as they dare not light a 
self-incriminating fire in the empty theatre, they purchased 
some smokeless charcoal ; and so far all was well. 

On the appointed night, or rather at six o’clock on a miserable 
November morning, the unfortunate Duchain, soaked with rain, 
foot-weary, and torn to pieces with a hacking cough, gave his 
pebble signal at his enthusiastic friends’ window, and, after a 
‘‘ warm” by the kitchen fire, was conducted to the theatre accom- 
panied by his fellow conspirators, “two quartern loaves, a bottle 
of gin, a pound of ready-cooked sausages, two pots of preserve, 
and an old fighting sword.” In darkness, and holding each 
others’ hands, they groped their way to the dressing-room, and 
there, though they dare not light a fire, and the charcoal would 
not burn, Duchain was regaled, and ultimately, wrapped up in 
two blankets, a horse-cloth, and an old “‘ Shylock’s gaberdine,” 
and left to pass his time until the next evening with the rats that 
infested the otherwise deserted playhouse. What these unhappy 
animals found to eat there goodness only knows! Possibly they 
discovered the ‘‘ property banquets,” and ‘‘ made believe’’ they 
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were real! Anyhow they scampered across Duchain’s bed, and 
made him miserable. I wonder whether he was as miserable as 
the rats! I always fancy that these poor harried creatures are 
conscious of the hatred in which they are almost universally held, 
and are profoundly wretched. When his protectors came back 
to him they found that he had contrived to extract some warmth 
from the charcoal, but was depressed by the darkness and his 
surroundings, as well he might be when we are told that they con- 
sisted of “‘ the skeletoned outlines of the gloomy traps, decayed 
pieces of armour, masks, heads of mutilated comic figures, skulls, 
and relics of imitations of decayed humanity, some grotesque, 
some horrible, the collected refuse of years of accumulation, 
resembling a foetid mausoleum, the effect of which was truly 
dispiriting and oppressive, like living in a vault, in which every 
object around you reminded you of mortality in a grim, enlarged, 
repulsive, and most offensive form.” 

All went fairly well until the Derby Mercury advertised the 
escape of a French prisoner, giving an accurate description of 
him, and offering a reward for his apprehension. This made the 
three conspirators very uneasy. Duchain thought seriously of 
seclusion in the thunder-box, and William and Harry were by no 
means happy when, in reply to an apparently casual inquiry, an 
official informed them that any one conniving at the flight of a 
prisoner of war was guilty of treason and would assuredly be 
hanged! But the three were made of the right stuff. The 
English youths trusted implicitly in the young Frenchman’s 
honour, and their one idea was to be as vigilant and careful as 
possible. But their nerves were to be sorely tried. When after 
an enforced absence the Robertsons revisited their friend, he told 
them that the deserted theatre had been mysteriously entered. 
His story was that at about three o’clock in the afternoon he 
distinctly heard footsteps in the gentlemens’ room, that whoever 
was responsible for them had approached the ladies’ room, tried 
the door handle, and finding it secured from the inside, had made 
his way to the stage, and, after remaining there some time, had 
proceeded up the landing reaching to the roof. As the footsteps 
became hushed by distance Duchain had crept out of his hiding- 
place, and was scon face to face with a terrible sight. Through 
the ventilator, into the gallery, dropped the figure ofa man. To 
him, through the same uncanny entrance, a number of packages 
were handed, and these he stowed away under the seats devoted 
to the gods. Then by means ofa rope he climbed up into the 
ventilator, disclosing in his ascent that his arms were bare, his 
stockings down, and his face, arms, and legs a horrible 
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supernatural blue. This was most disquieting news. According 
to tradition (which no sane person ever doubted) the Derb, 
Theatre was periodically haunted by the ghost of one O’Bria® 
an old actor who had declared that if possible he would in spirit 
form some day revisit ‘‘ his old shop,”’ and who, long after he was 
dead and buried, had, on the authority cf the stage door-keeper, 
been seen in the pale glimpses of the moon cleaning his paste 
buckles and sword belts, and moodily counting his salary. Un- 
doubtedly Duchain had seen O’Brian’s ghost hiding his properties, 
and, in spite of stout hearts, three sets of teeth chattered in the 
silence of the deserted theatre. But after a night’s rest (or 
unrest !) William, who was resourceful, had an idea; and, after a 
little research, and a careful following in the track of the sup- 
posed ghost, cleared up the mystery. Mr. Mackenzie, a whole- 
sale cloth merchant in the Derby market-place, had permission 
to keep his superabundant stock in the theatre, but having, 
during the absence of the elder Robertson, had some difference 
with his housekeeper, was refused the keys. He was occasion- 
ally assisted in his business by a relative named Loin, a dyer by 
trade, and there could be no doubt that this Loin had, red (or 
rather blwe) handed at his work, entered the theatre by a way 
he had found out for himself to stow away the Mackenzie 
packagesin theusualmanner. Thissosatisfactorily cleared away 
the supposed visitation of O’Brian’s ghost that the three friends 
made merry over a bottle of cowslip wine; but they now knew 
that the theatre might at any time be entered by people who 
did not possess its keys, and their vigilance was redoubled. 

An uneventful fortnight elapsed, and, as there was no further 
inquiry as to Duchain’s whereabouts, it was decided that the 
hue and cry was over, and that the time had come when he 
might safely set off for Liverpool. Their united means amounted 
to thirty-six shillings, but they estimated that that would be 
enough, not only for coach hire, but for a week’s sustenance. 
If questions were asked as to his identity he was well prepared 
with answers. A useful, harmless, member of the Robertson 
Company was Monsieur ;D’Egville, the French ballet-master, 
and in order that Duchain might account for his foreign accent, 
it was calmly settledj that he should pass as his illegitimate 
son. To give colour to this, Duchain was to carry with him 
letters, composed by the young Robertsons, and supposed to be 
in the handwriting of his suddenly adopted father. The compila- 
tion of these gave the {unscrupulous conspirators infinite delight, 
for they dropped into them many of the best-hated school-copy- 
book maxims, such as “Evil communications corrupt good 
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manners,” “‘ Wilful waste makes woful want,” “‘ Virtue is its own 
reward,” ‘‘Honour your father and your mother,” and other 
provoking red rags constantly flourished in the face of would-be 
harmless, but forced-to-be intractable, young John Bull. In 
these audacious documents the instructive Monsieur D’Egville, 
while giving his reputed son the soundest advice of the period, 
informed him that he could no longer afford to maintain him, 
but that as he had thoroughly taught him his profession, he had 
no doubt he would soon make a fortune for himself in the vast 
area of the United States. Poor Monsieur D’Egville! He is 
described as a stiff, formal, proud Frenchman, and a master of 
his profession. It was perhaps fortunate for him (and for others) 
that in the course of one of the Robertson tours he was buried 
at Burton-on-Trent, oblivious of the malign use that had been 
made of his blameless name. 

But, in spite of the near approach of Duchain’s departure, 
the sheltering thunder-box had still to be used. A Mr. Lewis, 
who travelled with some automatical figures, arrived at Derby, and 
asked for the hire of the theatre. Shown over it by the punc- 
tilious housekeeper, shé discovered in it, in the ladies’ dressing- 
room, such evidence of already missed empty jam pots, and so 
forth, that she decided that while she was mistress of the 
situation it should no more be visited by her young masters. 
Duchain in the meantime had actually hidden himself in the 
thunder-box, which had been described to him by his enthusiastic 
friends as ‘‘ the stronghold and secret pass among the moun- 
tains.” The upshot of this unlucky episode was that Duchain 
who (after a weary while) came unscathed, but dusty and half- 
stifled from the thunder-box, had to go for a long time without 
food. The trusty housekeeper was obdurate, and it was not 
until these ingenious young Robertsons had persuaded her that 
they had merely used the ladies’ dressing-room as a quiet place 
for study, and had therein left their indispensable Latin 
grammars, that they were once more allowed to have the keys 
of the theatre. 

The rest is soon told. Without much difficulty ‘‘ Young 
Master D’Egville”” went off by coach, and, having reached 
Liverpool, endeavoured to carry out his purpose. But it was 
without avail. In his broken health he was unacceptable as a. 
senman, and after a miserable existence, in the course of which 
he endeavoured hard to gain honourable employment, he died. 
No doubt the moral of the story is that it would have 
been wiser to remain a prisoner at Chesterfield than to attempt 
an escape (however well planned) through the Derby Thunder-box. 

U2 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


HE past month has been remarkable in no sense. October 

is always regarded by managers with favour as particularly 
kindly to their interests, and at most of the theatres their belief 
has received satisfactory confirmation during the past four weeks. 
The public, however, has shown itself little disposed to patronise 
performances other than those possessing indubitable attractions 
for them, the consequence being that while here and there “full 


houses’’ are the nightly record, elsewhere the attendance has 
been of the smallest. 


ih 
i 
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THE LIARS. 


A Comedy, in Four Acts, by Henry Artuur Jones. Produced at the Criterion Theatre, October 6. 


Colonel Sir Christopher Deering Archibald Coke Mr. ALFRED BisHoP 

Mr. CHARLES WyNDHAM Mrs. Crespin .. oo Miss JANETTE STEER 
Edward Falkner ee Mr. T. B. THALBERG Beatrice Ebernoe .. Miss CynTHIA BROOKE 
Gilbert Nepean -. Mr. HERBERT STANDING Dolly Coke oe oe Miss Saran Brooke 
George Nepean oe Mr. Lesuirz Kenyon Lady Rosamund Tatton Miss IRENE VANBRUGH 


Freddie Tatton -. Mr. A. Vane TEMPEST Lady Jessica Nepean.. Miss Mary Moore 


In his new comedy, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones evidently aims at 
producing a faithful picture of modern society, or rather, of a 
certain section of modern society. In one quarter at least, the 
piece has been hailed as equal, if not superior, to the best work of 
Augier and Pailleron. Such a claim, and we hasten to add that 
it is advanced by a critic both of experience and ability, is in our 
judgment simply ridiculous. The Liars, we cheerfully admit, is 
a clever and ingenious piece of work. The dialogue as a rule is 
smart, and the construction, particularly of the third act, neat. 
But the play itself abounds in solecisms, and tends to show that 
the writer has drawn his facts from his own inner consciousness 
rather than from observation. Mr. Jones is nothing if not 
daring. The sexual problem has for him an irresistible attrac- 
tion. He loves to deal with subjects which Suburbia regards as 
improper. He deals with them, however, in a suburban fashion. 
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One has only to compare his methods with those of Ibsen to 
realise how near to truth the latter is, how far from it the 
former. In his analyses of the human heart Ibsen declares 
himself a master. Mr. Jones, on the other hand, is content with 
the superficies of things. In place of handling his theme openly 
and directly, he skirts round it ; hints much, affirms nothing. In 
the painting of his characters he is prodigal of his colours ; the 
result is, however, merely a distorted and exaggerated picture. 
‘** People don’t do such things,” one is tempted to say; or, if they 
do, they accomplish their aims in quite different manner. Mr. 
Jones has all the appearance of a prude who describes fast 
life from hearsay, and who depends upon his imagination for the 
way in which fust people conduct themselves. He is the Mr. 
Stead of dramatic literature. He has heard that it not unusual 
for a lady to dine alone in a private room with a gentleman 
whose motives are certainly not of the best, and so he gives us in 
The Liars a representation of the scene, of a kind of which arr 
Eton schoolboy would expose the absurdity. He believes that 
illicit amours are freely hinted at in social gatherings, and so he 
makes Mr. Freddie Tatton’s guests discuss the suspected liaison. . 
between Edward Falkner and Lady Jessica Nepean, after «. 
fashion that is simply intolerable, and out of all drawing. To 
place such work on a level with that of Augier and Pailleron, is to 
confound criticism with mere unmeaning adulation. Mr. Jones’s 
comedy, which possesses many of the elements of farce, may be 
amusing, ingenious, and smartly written, but it certainly has no 
title to rank as a masterpiece. 

Edward Falkner, whose adventurous career has made him the 
hero of the hour, falls passionately in love with Lady Jessica 
Nepean, wife of a rough, outspoken, «nd notably brusque 
individual. In all other respects, Falkner is supposed to be 
the soul of honour, but he is prepared to sacrifice reputation, 
position, conscience, everything to his insensate desire to win a 
woman who, the author is at the greatest pains to show, 
possesses no redeeming quality, except a pretty face. The truth 
is suspected by her husband, and knowr to a mutual friend, Sir 
Christopher Deering. This latter endeavours to bring Falkner 
to reason; but unsuccessfully. Meanwhile, Gilbert Nepean is 
called away on business, and after a singularly brutal scene with 
his wife he departs, leaving the field open to his rival. Falkner, 
acting upon a hint from Lady Jessica, proceeds to a little river- 
side hotel, where, presently, he is joined by the lady, who shows 
herself quite disposed to share a téte-d-téte dinner with him. For 
the necessities of his play, the author decrees that the two shall be 
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interrupted at every instant by the arrival of various characters, 
but all this is effected in the lamest and most conventional manner. 
Serious danger is threatened by the intrusion of George Nepean, 
Gilbert’s brother, who declares that it is his duty to telegraph to 
Lady Jessica’s husband news of the discovery he has made. The 
third act is devoted to the various expedients resorted to by Lady 
Jessica and her friends to hoodwink Gilbert Nepean, by convincing 
him that his wife’s companion at the “Star and Garter” was 
not Falkner, but a lady friend. The complications here are 
exceedingly cleverly contrived, and lead to the most amusing 
results. In the end, however, Falkner avows the truth, with an 
emphasis which the author might well have spared us. In the 
last act matters are straightened out, it can hardly be said in 
anything like a satisfactory manner. Lady Jessica, character- 
istically fickle, declines to throw in her lot with Falkner, and goes 
off, comfortably tucked under her husband’s arm, to supper at 
the Savoy. 

Those, notwithstanding, who only demand a capital evening’s 
diversion, will find much to repay them in The Liars. The 
acting alone is worth a visit to the Criterion. The part of Sir 
Christopher, it is true, offers Mr. Charles Wyndham no new 
opportunity for the display of his talent—it is a character he has 
played again and again under various names. But he brings to 
it all the old qualities of geniality, tenderness, humour, and 
sprightliness. Miss Mary Moore has seldom been seen to greater 
advantage than as Lady Jessica. Her sketch of the vain, 
frivolous, butterfly woman is altogether admirable. Excellent, 
also, is the Edward Falkner of Mr. T. B. Thalberg, although it 
is a pity this clever actor cannot quite rid himself of the habit of, 
so to speak, ‘‘ catapulting’’ his words. The remaining charac- 
ters are all effectively handled, even down to the smallest. 


NEVER AGAIN. 


Farcical Comedy in Three Acts, adapted from ‘Le Truc de Seraphin,” by Maurice DESVALLIERES 
and Antony Mars. Produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, October 11, 


Ribot.. oe ee Mr. GreorGe GippENS Seraphin . Mr. Carrns JAMES 
Vignon ne -» Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH Mme. Ribot.. Miss Maccre Hontoway FIsHER 


Planchette .. Mr. Hvusert WILLIS | Marceline .. «» Miss Mary Crayton 
Katzenjammer Mr. FERDINAND GoTTscHALK | Octavie “ “ -» Miss AGNEs MILLER 
Lavrille ee -» Mr. Ross Harwoop |! 


Once more we have to record the production of one of those 
rough-and-tumble, go-as-you-please farces with which criticism 
has absolutely no concern. If you can take pleasure in a noisy 
harlequinade, then you will be delighted with Never Again; if 
you cannot, the best advice we can give is to leave the piece 
sternly alone. The story is simply a remodelling of old 
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material, and presents hardly a, feature that can be described 
as novel. M. Ribot is an elderly gentleman who has not yet 
given up the pleasures of flirtation. His wife and family, how- 
ever, believe him to be a model of propriety, and when by 
means of an anonymous letter, suspicion is at length awakened, 
it falls upon his son-in-law, Vignon. To save his father-in-law’s 
reputation the latter acquiesces in the deception until the moment 
arrives when by a plausible tale he is able to clear both himself 
and his wife’s father. Of the plot it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say more. The ingenious reader will be able to fill in the 
details for himself from his knowledge of the manner in which 
French farces of this pattern are usually developed. Nor are 
we able to speak in terms of praise of the acting unless we 
concede, on the principle that ‘“‘ who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat,” that a noisy and silly farce should be played in 
noisy and silly fashion without any regard to artistic effect. From 
this condemnation we must except one performance—that of 
Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk, an actor of rare intelligence, whose 
portrait of the vain old German musician, Katzenjammer, cannot 
be too highly commended. We have indeed seldom met with 
a sketch so carefully finished, or so pleasing in its fidelity to 
nature. Amid much that was merely boisterous and inane, bis 
impersonation stood out as a masterly bit of truthful observation. 
As regard the remaining members of the company we can only 
compliment them upon the strength of their lungs and the 
marvellous staying-powers of their throats. 


My Lapy’s OrcHARD. 


A Play, in One Act, by Mrs, Oscar BERINGER. Produced at the Avenue Theatre, October 2. 


Jehn of pune ted hap CHARLES BROOKFIELD Azalais .. Miss Vrra BERINGER 
Dennis .. Mr. FREDERICK VOLPE Pege <- Miss Laura FARRELL 
Pierre .. es «» Mr. Sipney WARDEN Lisette .. Miss KaTHERINE STEWART 
Scrivener ee ee .-Mr. V. BrockBank Bertrand of Auv ergne Miss Esme BERINGER 


In her little piece Mrs. Beringer makes a bold attempt to 
reproduce the atmosphere and the speech of medieval times. 
Unhappily, her endeavour is more conspicuous for daring than 
for success. My Lady’s Orchard is written ina style that is 
pretentious rather than true; there is an abundance of fine 
language to be discovered in it, but very few ideas. Nor is the 
story particularly well wrought out. John of Courtenay, a 
Saxon seigneur, has espoused an empty-headed maiden named 
Azalais, who is momentarily led to listen to the impassioned 
pleadings of the troubadour—or, as the authoress describes him, 
the Wild Nightingale—Bertrand of Auvergne. For what 
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appears to the unprejudiced observer a foolishly long period, 
John puts up with this unseemly state of matters, apparently 
without a protest. But at length the youth’s imprudence 
exhausts the elder man’s patience, and a duel is decided on. 
Unexpectedly Azalais comes upon the scene, but being informed 
that the combat is simply a friendly joust at arms, she remains 
to watch the sport. Eventually Bertrand is killed, while Azalais, 
still convinced that it is merely a game of make-believe, is led 
away by her husband. The story is related with so little art as 
to be quite unconvincing, nor is it possible for the listener to feel 
the slightest sympathy either for husband, wife, or lover. The 
two principal parts were assigned to the Misses Esmé and Vera 
Beringer, who woefully overplayed them. As John of Courtenay 
Mr. Brookfield essayed a role wholly out of his line. 


OH! SUSANNAH! . 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Mark Ambient, A. Atwoop,and R. Vaun. Produced at the 
Royalty Theatre, October 5. 


John Sheppard -» Mr. CHartes GLENNEY Susannah Sheppard Miss AticE MANSFIELD 
Mr. Plant... xe Mr. ALFRED MaLTBy uby .. ee ee .-Miss BeLua GRAVES 
Lieutenant Andrew Merry, R.N. Pearl .. oe oe -- Miss Grace Vicar 
Mr. L. Power Mrs. O’Hara .. ae Miss Kate KeEaRNEY 

Hon. Waverley Vane Mr. Cuares J. BELL Tupper “ - Miss Ciara JECKS 
lora .. oe oe .» Miss Mary Mitton Aurora.. ee ee ..-Miss Lovie FREEAR 


We really have not the heart to be angry with the authors of 
Oh! Susannah! Individuals who could conceive and write such 
inept rubbish carry their own punishment in themselves, and 
the worst feeling aroused by their achievement is pity. For 
some unexplained reason Mr. Ambient’s name is printed on the 
programme in larger type than that accorded to his companions. 
If the fact denotes that he is chiefly responsible for the piece, we 
can only bestow upon him a double measure of compassion. 
Oh! Susannah! is a feeble imitation of Charley’s Aunt and other 
farces belonging to the same class. The story treats of the 
doings of a young and impecunious doctor who has secretly 
married a charming girl. Dr. John Sheppard is the happy 
possessor of nothing a year, but is buoyed up by the hope that a 
certain maiden aunt, the Susannah of the title, will confer an 
income upon him. Miss Sheppard’s lawyer, apprised of her 
readiness to do so, endeavours to palm off one of his own 
daughters upon the unsuspecting doctor, but naturally with no 
great success. Meanwhile, a chum, addicted to practical joking, 
determines to dress up as Miss Susannah. Sheppard learns of 
his design, and prepares for it. So when the real Susannah 
appears she meets with a boisterous reception, is hustled from 
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pillar to post, and finally pitched into a bath, from which the 
doctor has just emerged. Happily matters are explained before 
any serious damage has been done; Miss Susannah’s wrath is 
appeased, and upon her promise to provide for her nephew and 
his young wife the curtain falls. 

The piece would hardly call for any notice at all were it not 
for the marvellously clever performance of Miss Louie Freear 
as a slatternly, illiterate, and precocious, little maid-of-all-work. 
In such characters Miss Freear has made her reputation, but it 
is safe to say she has never had opportunities so great as in Oh! 
Susannah! or used them to better advantage. Nothing more 
realistic or, we are tempted to write, more artistic, has been seen 
on the stage for many a day. And it is not only in the expres- 
sion of humour that Miss Freear succeeds. The part has a very 
distinct touch of pathos in it, and this the actress brings forcibly 
into view. One cannot easily forget the quaint little figure she 
presents, but its recollection is no less apt to evoke tears than 
smiles. Aurora loves the doctor, whom she has elevated to the 
position of her hero, and the uncouth, awkward, yet gentle 
manner in which she strives to show her devotion is singularly 
moving. It is a study so complete, so life-like, and so touching 
that even the highest praise must not be grudged to it. Beside 
this the remaining characters fall into comparative unimportance. 
Mr. Charles Glenney, nevertheless, is to be commended for his 
pleasantly restrained sketch of the doctor, and Miss Mary 
Milton for her graceful performance as his wife. 


THE MERMAIDS. 


A Submarine Musical Fantasy, written by GaAYER Mackay. Music by CLtaup Nucent. Additional 
lyrics by CHARLES BROOKFIELD. Produced at the Avenue Theatre, October 2. 


John Doricus .. oe Mr. Frank WYATT Sir James Barker .-Mr. ARTHUR HELMORE 
Rufus Mullet eS .. Mr. Cecrn LAWRENCE Algie Fitzroy Mr. C. M. Hatiarp 
Sylvia Whiting .. Miss RutH DavENPORT Maud Fitzroy .. _ -Miss JuLiz RinG 

arina .. ow -«» Miss Topsy SinpEN Lady Barker... .» Miss Lorrie VENNE 
Anne Chovey .. oe Miss May Marton 


The story of The Mermaids is simplicity itself. A party of 
tourists is wrecked and precipitated to the bottom of the sea. 
There they are discovered by a number of animated fish, mer- 
maids, and mermen, who become enamoured of the new-comers. 
At the moment when matters reach a crisis the intruders are 
rescued by a friendly crew from above, and, bidding farewell to 
the denizens of the deep, float upwards. The piece is written in 
the spirit of topsy-turveydom familiarised by Mr. Gilbert, but 
with none of Mr. Gilbert’s ability and humour. It is, in short, 
a clumsy bit of stagecraft, from the initial idea of which some- 
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thing infinitely more amusing might have been elaborated by an 
experienced hand. Of the lyrics it is difficult to speak, as the 
last thing a singer appears to concern him, or herself, about is 
the intelligible delivery of the words of a song. Mr. Claud 
Nugent’s music makes no pretence to originality, although some 
of his numbers, after an amateur fashion, are fairly tuneful. Miss 
Lottie Venne proved as amusing as the author would allow her 
to be in the part ot a well-to-do matron, and Miss Ruth Daven- 
port sang pleasantly at times. But, taken altogether, the acting 
calls for no particular remark. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE KING 


A Fairy Tale, in Three Acts, translated from the German by Cart ARMBRUSTER, 
from the German of Ernest Romer. Revised by Jon Davipson, Music composed by 
ENGELEERT HumperpDiINcK. Produced at the Court Theatre, October 13. 


The Prince a és Mr. Martin Harvey The Witch Miss Isapen BATEMAN 


The Minstrel .. es Mr. Dion Bovcicavutr The Innkeeper’s Daughter. .Miss Hiipa SponeG 
The Broombinder.. Mr. HEerRBerT Ross The Stablemaid .» Miss Lorra LintHicum 
The Woodcutter ee Mr. FreD THORNE The Barmaid .. Miss NEILSON 
‘Lhe Elder of the Council ..Mr. a SovuTaR The Broombinder’s Daughter Miss Lina VERDI 


The Innkeeper .. ee - Mr. G. BERNAGE The Goose-girl.. se Miss Cissrz Lorrus 

Most sincerely do we wish it were possible to declare The 
Children of the King to be a good piece, for it contains many of 
the qualities in which our stage at present is only too obviously 
deficient. Fantasy, imagination,and poetry are all to be dis- 
covered in this dainty little play ; and yet, for reasons which lie 
on the surface, the result is disappointing. Even a fairy tale 
must possess sufficient material to fill out an entertainment in 
three acts, nor can want of plot be atoned for by the most 
exquisite setting and beautiful accessories. In point of fact the 
new piece is altogether too thin and gossamer to satisfy the 
cravings of a public accustomed to more generous fare ; while, in a 
mistaken desire to add substance to his work, the author has only 
succeeded in becoming tiresome. This is the more to be regretted 
seeing that at times he can be both forcible and dramatic. The 
conclusion of the second act may be cited as a striking example 
of the truth of the statement. But, unfortunately, it is the only 
really moving situation in that act, and quite half-an-hour devoted 
to useless detail is consumed in reaching it. Yet, with all its 
shortcomings, there is much to praise in The Children of the King, 
and most earnestly do we wish it better luck than, we fear, it is 
likely to have. 

The story is founded on oneof Grimm’s fairy tales, and shows how 
a young and adventurous Prince, ‘having cast off his father’s yoke, 
chances upon a beautiful maiden, and incontinently falls in love 
with her. This passion the Goose-girl, as she is called, immedi- 
ately reciprocates, but a barrier to their happiness is found in the 
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threatening attitude of her supposed grandmother, a witch. It 
appears, also, that the honest burghers of Hellabourne are in want 
of a ruler, and they are informed by the witch that the first person 
to enter their gates on the morrow after the stroke of twelve 
shall eventually be promoted to that position. Meanwhile the 
Prince, believing that the Goose-girl has repented of her bargain, 
hurries away and accepts the offer of a prosperous innkeeper in 
Hellabourne to act as his swineherd. The Goose-girl, on the 
other hand, has discovered a friend in the Minstrel who 
leads her to the town, and when the doors are thrown open it is 
she who in her ragged garb first steps across their threshold. The 
angry citizens at once repudiate her, and drive her along with the 
Prince beyond their walls. For months the devoted couple 
wander about the mountains disconsolate, until at length, footsore, 
weary, and starving, they find themselves at the point of death. 
The Minstrel, however, is again at hand to assist them ; and having 
succeeded in convincing the good people of Hellabourne of their 
error, he persuades them to accept the loving pair as their future 
King and Queen. 

Very pleasing and full of charm is all this, but lacking in the 
necessary fibre required to constitute a play. The dialogue is for 
the most part long-winded, and, although smooth and expressive, 
shows few traces of the inspiring genius of a poet of Mr. John 
Davidson's reputation. Herr Humperdinck’s music is, in itself, 
delightful and entirely worthy of the clever composer of Hansel 
und Gretel. In this instance, however, he has limited himself to 
supplying, with the exception of one or two snatches of song, 
an orchestral score intended to illustrate or interpret the words 
spoken on the stage. The result is scarcely happy, the listener 
being torn between his anxiety to follow the course of the 
story and his desire not to miss any of the beauties of the music. 
The arrangement also is productive of a certain measure of 
deliberation on the part of the actors, who are compelled to 
measure their utterances by the movements in the orchestra. 
Mr. Martin Harvey made a picturesque and gallant Prince, and 
Mr. Dion Boucicault a vigorous and spirited Minstrel. Miss 
Cissie Loftus, on the other hand, while very tender and sweet, 
played the part of the Goose-girl in much too subdued a manner. 
The little play has been beautifully mounted. 





CarRL Rosa OPERA. 
The amount of support bestowed by opera-goers upon the 
Carl Rosa performances at Covent Garden last month afforded 
abundant justification in a sense for the enterprise of the 
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company in taking the leading London opera-house for a 
mid-autumn season. And yet in the opinion of many that 
enterprise was a mistake, for the reason that it had to be 
carried on simultaneously with the work of the regular provincial 
tour, and thus necessitated the cutting up of the troupe into 
two portions, neither of which could be considered complete 
without the other. The artists had to rush backwards and 
forwards between the metropolis and the places (Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Bristol, for example) in which the Carl Rosa 
Company was fulfilling its usual autumn engagements. Two 
orchestras and two choruses were employed under various con- 
ductors, and, whatever those working in the country may have 
been like, certainly the band and chorus at Covent Garden were 
infinitely below the average Carl Rosa standard. The result 
has shown itself in a most unequal series of representations— 
some fairly good, some extremely poor, and absolutely none to 
be compared with the splendid performances witnessed in past 
days under the direction of the lamented founder of this institu- 
tion. Perhaps the least unsatisfactory of all was the rendering 
of Puccini’s charming opera La Bohéme, which opened the 
season on Oct. 2, being then given for the first time in London 
with a measure of success that foreshadowed a larger number of 
repetitions than have actually taken place. The second novelty 
of the campaign, the new Celtic opera Diarmid—written by the 
Marquis of Lorne and composed by Mr. Hamish MacCunn—was 
underlined for production on Oct. 23, to2 late for present notice. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


As we briefly announced last month, Sir Henry Irving 
began his provincial tour at Cardiff on September 20 in The Bells 
and A Story of Waterloo. He was greeted with enthusiasm in 
the streets, in the theatre, and in leading articles in the local 
press. ‘ Through the whole of his career,” says the Western Mail, 
‘* he has acted up to one aim—to deal with acting not merely asa 
profession, but as an art. His lead has been followed by every 
actor of note in London—the Hares, the Bancrofts, Toole, Wilson 
and Oscar Barrett, George Alexander, Daly, and Harris, all in 
their different ways. Plays are mounted now with befitting 
‘ props,’ from the rich, but quiet, dressing at the St. James’s to 
the gorgeous pageants at the Savoy and Drury Lane. Irving’s 
advice to young actors is, ‘ The truth is, that the cardinal secrets 
of success in acting are found within, while practice is the surest 
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way of fertilising these germs.’ Of his victories upon the stage it 
is not necessary to speak further. Through many of Shakspere’s 
works he has laboured to show us what truths were hidden from 
ordinary eyes. He has ever been ready to lend a helping hand. 
As a reformer he nas worked hard, and leaves for all critics as 
to theatres and morality these words:—‘ Depend upon two 
things—that the theatre, as a whole, is never below the average 
moral sense of the time; and that the inevitable demand for ad- 
mixture, at least, of wholesome sentiment in every sort of 
dramatic production brings the ruling tone of the theatre, what- 
ever drawback may exist, up to the highest level at which 
the general morality of the time can truly be registered.’”’ 
“The interesting feature of the performance,” the Mail adds, 
‘‘was the impression made upon the audience. Instead of the 
gaiety and chatter usually heard in the vestibules, nothing but 
subdued comments were heard amongst the audience, and more 
than one person was heard exclaiming that the influence was 
almost as great as that of a cathedral service.” 

Next came a week at Birmingham, where Sir Henry Irving 
was joined, for the first time during this tour, by Miss Terry. 
Madame Sans-Géne was not the least important feature in their 
programme. ‘‘ Miss Terry,” says the Daily Gazette, ‘‘ acted 
with unflagging zeal and with irresistible sweetness. Despite 
the wearying exactions of her part—a part which compels her to 
be on the stage with scarcely an interval from first to last—she 
waxed rather than waned in power as the drama progressed, and 
in the final impressive scenes with Napoleon Bonaparte displayed 
a resource of energy which was fairly astonishing. Throughout 
the drama she is the central figure about whom all others revolve, 
and upon whose words and actions all developments and crises 
depend. By the side of her impersonation all other efforts seemed 
small, and compared with hers all other parts seemed dwarfed.” 
The Daily Post took occasion to review Sir Henry Irving’s 
original success in The Bells, especially in reference to the 
sometimes rancorous depreciation he had to encounter soon after 
that event. 

After a triumphant engagementat Nottingham the company went 
to Leeds and Sheffield. The Daily Telegraph in the latter had a 
leading article on the visit. ‘‘ This week,” it says, ‘‘ Sheffield 
theatre-goers will have the pleasure of welcoming our greatest living 
actor, Sir Henry Irving. The welcome, we are confident, will be a 
hearty one; and there can beno doubt that we voice the opinion of all 
classes in Sheffield when the hope is expressed that Sheffield may 
have many opportunities for repeating it. This desire to do honour 
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to a great artist has little in common with the depraved taste for 
gossip which induces ladies’ newspapers and the sixpenny maga- 
zines to print columns of tittle-tattle about every fourth-rate 
performer who happens to obtain a little cheap notoriety 
upon the boards. Sir Henry Irving stands above that. 
Indeed, without misuse of language, his place in the social life of 
to-day may be spoken of as unique. When the historian of 
the twentieth century sums up the tendencies of the nine- 
teenth, there can be little doubt that one of the figures which will 
stand out prominently on his canvas will be the creator of Becket 
and Mathias, of King Arthur and Mephistopheles. For consider 
what this man has done. There may be two opinions as to his 
merits as an actor. Some think, as we do, that they are super- 
lative; some, that they are over-rated. But there is no room 
for question that to him, and, in a sense, to him alone, is due 
the position which the stage at present occupies in public esteem. 
Others, no doubt, have done their share of the work; but his is 
the principal, the outstanding figure; and of him more truly 
than of any other can it be said that he found the temple of the 
English drama brick, and left it marble. Sir Henry Irving has 
opened John Bull’s eyes; and now the honest man takes his 
wife to the play with an easy conscience. Mankind needs 
amusement; and the actor’s art supplies it in one of its most 
fascinating forms. Amusement, however, may be either elevating 
or degrading; and Sir Henry Irving has proved practically 
to the whole nation that the brief traffic of the stage may be 
the former. One comes away from seeing Faust or Hamlet with 
very much the same feelings as one has on leaving a great 
cathedral ; but the moral influence of the stage—for good, at 
least—is apt to be exaggerated nowadays. Sir Henry Irving 
fought to overcome a social disability. He has succeeded so 
well that, instead of being under a ban, as formerly, the actor 
finds his stage-craft almost playing the part of an aureole round 
his head. It is difficult to over-estimate the value of the work 
done by Sir Henry Irving in bringing the refining influence of a 
great art into vital touch with the currents of social being. All 
honour is due to those who, filled with an ambition akin to his 
own, have so ably seconded his efforts. Not the least of these is 
the lady whose gracious influence is inseparably linked with his. 
If Sir Henry Irving roused the nation’s intellect, Miss Ellen 
Terry attracted the nation’s heart. But it is Sir Henry Irving 
who has done the lion’s share of the fighting; and it is meet 
that the nation at large should pay him the homage due to his 
victorious generalship.” 
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Courage has rarely, perhaps, been a prominent virtue among 
the dramatists of our own day; yet we may confess to having 
felt a certain measure of surprise upon hearing the announce- 
ment that an author of the standing and known views of Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert had, in imitation of the tactics of the third or 
fourth-rate playwright, decided to submit his latest production 
to the judgment of a provincial rather than a metropolitan 
audience. The author of Brantinghame Hall, undeterred by the 
reception of previous essays in the way of serious drama, has 
made another attempt to adapt the well-known and until 
lately well-liked genre of comedy known as Gilbertian humour to 
the requirements of the Criterion rather than the Savoy Theatre. 
For the rest, one can only say that the part of Sir Cuthbert 
Jameson in The Fortune Hunter has a strong air of having been 
written with a view to its impersonation by Mr. Charles 
Wyndham. 

The Fortune Hunter, produced at the Theatre Royal, Birming- 
ham, on September 27, is a three-act play turning upon an 
almost dormant article in the French Civil Code, providing that, 
if a man marries before he is twenty-five without the consent of 
his parents, the marriage may be nullified either by his parents 
or by himself on applying to the French courts. This iniquitous 
provision is so incomprehensible to the ordinary English mind 
that the play is at the outset menaced with the gravest of all 
dangers—the danger of being mistaken for a burlesque. Unfortu- 
nately, too, the first act is almost entirely made up of comedy 
interludes, thus assisting the delusion in such cases where it has 
been once formed. In the second act, in which the play reaches 
its highest level of excellence, the fortune hunter, having 
married a rich woman, finds that through a bank crash she has 
lost her fortune. He then resolves to set the law as above stated 
in motion, having in ultimate view a dowager duchess, née 
American heiress, and alleges in excuse that he is commencing 
proceedings in order to prevent his father from anticipating him 
in doing so. But his wife is seen by his parents, who, after falling 
completely in love with her, tell her they have never had any 
notion of seeking to separate her from her husband by force of 
law. The moment in which the wife thus first realises her 
husband’s worthlessness closes the act with a note of pathos 
and dramatic power which is far above anything else in the 
play. The transition from this to the weak, drivelling farce with 
which the third act opens would shock the susceptibilities of 
even the least imaginative of an audience, and perhaps twenty 
minutes elapse before the main thread of the story is again taken 
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up. The husband, now repentant, wishes his wife to forget, but 
she has been too cruelly undeceived, and cannot. He then thinks 
of suicide, but this would work an additional injury to his now 
penniless wife by depriving her of the benefit of his life insurance. 
He knows that Sir Cuthbert Jameson had been a suitor for her 
before her marriage, and in a fine scene he provokes his one-time 
rival to challenge him to a duel, and during the fight allows 
himself to be killed. 

Miss Fortescue, who played the heroine, gave to the character 
the exquisite womanly touches necessary to make the varying 
moods of the character a harmonious, natural, and lovable 
whole. The part fits her as though it had been made for her; 
as in all probability it was. Mr. Luigi Lablache did all that 
was possible with the character of the recreant husband; and 
Mr. Edmund Maurice was not unduly imitative of actors who 
loom larger in the public eye than he does. Miss Cicely 
Richards gave an altogether admirable portrait of a wealthy, 
good-hearted, and slightly vulgar American verging upon the 
“‘ fatal forties.” 





IN PARIS. 


At the Odéon, last month, Les Menottes,a three-act comedy 
by M. Beaubousq, had a success which was chiefly due to the 
excellent acting of all concerned. The play shows talent un- 
doubtedly; but M. Beaubousq’s attempt to introduce Ibsenist 
ideas into a play dealing with Paris of to-day resulted in a general 
impression of improbability which verged at times on the ludicrous. 
The motive of the piece is revolt against the Conventions of 
Society, conventions which are fetters or manacles (les menottes) 
on freedom of individual action. It is undeniable that these 
fetters, whether necessary or not, vex and restrict everyone at 
times. But here the hero is a thoroughly wrongheaded Ibsenite 
young man, who insists on clapping handcuffs on himself at 
every opportunity, and then shakes them in the face of Society, 
who really would have let him alone if he would only be let 
alone. ‘‘ Let me suffer,” he cries with Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s 
delightful stage hercine—‘‘I do so love to suffer!” And we 
suffer too as we listen to his ravings. His name is Débienne. 
He is a Secretary of State. He has two sisters who lead him a 
worse life than Cinderella ever endured from hers. They always 
appear together, and advise him all day long, and he is so much 
afraid of them, that it cannot but occur to the spectator that a 
little of the defiance he so freely hurls at Society would be well 
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bestowed and really useful in the bosom of the family. A well- 
known Parisian wit is reported to have christened the piece on 
its first night—‘ Oh! what will your sisters say?” (et les sewrs ?) 
Our hero’s valour consists in running away—with a lady whose 
husband has just run away from her. Morality forbids that we 
should approve Débienne entirely in this; yet we feel there is 
much excuse for him. His chief, fortunately, takes this indulgent 
view of the matter, and even goes so far as to shelter him by 
giving out that he has sent Débienne on a political mission, thus 
accounting for his absence. Surely any young secretary, even 
though he be a martyr, d la Ibsen, might be grateful to so accom- 
modating and delightful a chief. So one would imagine; but the 
aggressive spirit of Débienne finds this indulgence an insult to his 
liberty. He cries out that it is a false excuse, that he needs no 
pretext as a shelter for his actions. He will run away with 
Mme. de Trielles if he deems fit, and he will tell everyone that he 
has run away with her. In vain does the chief expostulate with 
this exasperating secretary, in vain do his friends try to show 
him that no one wants to make a victim of him, that, indeed, no 
one cares very much whether he runs away with anotber man’s 
wife or not,if he will but hold his tongue about it. He talks 
louder and louder, more and more, as the play proceeds. He 
announces that he will bring Mme. de Trielles home, under his 
sister’s roof, &c.,&c.! But this climax never comes—a new turn 
is given to everything by an anonymous letter full of accusations 
against the lady for whom he professed himself ready to die at 
the stake of Society prejudice. Here is the test of his wordy 
devotion, and here he fails. But the scene of his suspicion and 
jealous accusations is the best of the piece; he may be con- 
temptible, but he is for once natural, and when he descends from 
his well-worn stilts we, for the first time, feel some sympathy for 
him. But Mme. de Trielles is a woman of decision ; her pride is 
wounded mortally, and she bids him good-bye. So it all ends, 
and it only remains to give unqualified praise to M. Rameau and 
Mme. Legond-Weber, who were conspicuous for excellence in a 
cast admirable all round. 

A French version of Secret Service has been given at the 
Renaissance, but without success. The interest of the piece is 
‘not strong enough for a Parisian audience, and the telegraphing 
scene was actually ridiculed. Among other new productions 
we must mention an adaptation by M. Charles Samson, of 
Bulwer-Lytton’s Richelieu (Odéon). Our age is too critical and 
accurately informed to accept such a travesty of fairly well-known 
characters like Richelieu and Louis XIII. Les Petites Folles, by 
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Alfred Capus, at the Nouveautés, is a diverting little vaudeville 
in three acts, in which none of the problems of the day are 
exemplified, and only the good old moral that the vanities of the 
world are not worth the happiness of a quiet fireside is brought 
out in a series of good laughable scenes, full of sparkling dialogue 
and not wanting here and there in an irony which is none the 
Jess telling because good humour is bubbling round it. Mainly 
by reason of a bitterly cynical flavour, a new play at the Gymnase, 
Les Trois Filles de la Dupont, by M. Brieux, a young author, has 
met with good success. 


IN BERLIN. 

At the Berliner Tneater two new plays have been seen within 
the past four weeks. The earlier was a three-act farce by Herren 
Wentzel and von Schlicht, Tante Jette, which, owing to its large 
military element and to the irresistible ‘‘ Aunt Jette’’ herself— 
merry, good-natured, quick-witted, in short, irresistible—is re- 
ceived with a quite exceptional degree of favour. Friulein 
Wenk made the best of the large possibilities contained in the 
title part. The later play was as sombre and heavy as its pre- 
decessor was light and amusing. As a sermon against socialism, 
Das Hochste Gesetz is powerful and impressive, but as the subject 
matter for an evening’s entertainment is very depressing. One 
particular scene is enough in its icy horror to make the play an 
unpleasant remembrance to all who are so hardy as to sit it out. 
The author, with an amount of skill worthy of a better object, 
excites the intensest interest in the gradual culmination of a 
woman’s agony to the point of her attempting suicide in a 
moment of frenzy. She is borne off, and presently, in a tone 
scarcely above a whisper, a doctor announces that if all remains 
quiet her life may yet be spared to her. The breath of the 
audience is held for a moment, for all feel instinctively what is 
going to happen. It comes. A murmur, growinglouder and yet 
louder, is heard, and the next moment a handful of blatant, half- 
drunken socialists enter, who cannot or will not understand the 
necessity of silence. They quarrel; and in the midst of the 
uproar the woman, deathly pale, and entirely bereft of reason, 
enters. Her delirium is unspeakably harrowing, and her death 
at last sends through the spectator a chill sense of horror, not un- 
mixed, however, with a certain sense of relief. As the unfortu- 
nate woman, Friulein Popischil acted with all her wonted force, 
though, as may be imagined, she did nothing to lessen the strain 
on the audience’s mind, but rather the reverse. Herr Pittschau 
gave a picture only too faithful of the mechanic-socialist. 
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Die Einzige, a three-act drama, produced at the Schauspiel- 
Haus, is the maiden effort of an extremely promising dramatic 
author, Herr Max Petzold. He tells an unaffectedly simple 
story of genuine pathos, poetic feeling, and naturalness, and 
only by an uncouth expression here and there could one guess 
that the writer lacked experience. The final scene of the play 
is, as an artistic conception, almost perfect. A girlis rallied by her 
sister on the score of her lover’s prolonged absence, and it is 
maliciously suggested that his ardour has cooled. She is 
beginning to think so too, but at the very moment the doubt pre- 
sents itself her lover comes in. He tells her that they may now 
be married at once, but she reminds him that she is the only sup- 
port of her old father, and that if they are married her father must 
live with them. The old man, having become a defaulter in order 
to supply a favourite son with money, and her lover, consult- 
ing his dignity when he finds that she is firm, walks out. Then 
her father enters with the tidings that he has found a small 
situation, and draws fancy pictures of the happiness that he will 
now enjoy with the only one left to him of his ungrateful family. 
The curtain falls to his,daughter’s happiness in realising that she 
can make her father’s few remaining years supremely happy. 
Friulein Lindner and Herr Heine as the father and daughter 
ably rendered their rather exacting parts. Also, at the Schaus- 
piel-Haus, Waidwund, a three-act drama, by Herr Skowronnek, 
has been produced. It is a play of the usual German pattern, 
the grand passion being overcome, in this case by the force of 
paternal affection. Herr Molenar in the central part gave the 
play a verisimilitude which was greatly needed, his best support 
coming from Friulein Poppe as a woman slightly past her first 
youth and of unknown antecedents. 

Madame Réjane has appeared at the Vaudeville in Sappho and 
Ibsen’s Nora, in both of which she has won a recognition cer- 
tainly far more cordial than a German actress of equal renown 
could obtain in Paris. Berlin people pride themselves upon 
their eclecticism, and have again shown it in a striking and 
pleasing way. 





IN VIENNA. 

Dalibor, a new opera in three acts by the Bohemian composer, 
Herr Friedrich Smetana, with a libretto by Herr Josef Wenzig, 
can scarcely be said to have been produced under the most 
favourable circumstances. Five years ago, when German-speaking 
Vienna rose to the pitch of enthusiasm over Bohemian works 
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played at the Exhibition Theatre, certain hopeful persons 
predicted, as the immediate result of this artistic triumph, 
a@ prompt reconciliation of the Czech and the German- 
speaking Austrians and the settlement of all their long-standing 
differences. Unfortunately, these enthusiasts overestimated the 
power of music as a factor in politics; and to-day the advocates 
of the rival languages are as bitterly opposed to one another as 
ever they were. The unquestionable saccess which Dalibor 
achieved at the Opera must, therefore, be regarded as a very high 
compliment to Herr Smetana’s genius. The name given to the 
opera is that of the hero of the plot, who is brought before the 
king accused by Milada of the murder of her brother. Dalibor 
defends himself by asserting that the act was one of justifiable 
vengeance for the blood of Zdenko, a friend slain by Milada’s 
brother. While the trial is in progress the girl is struck by the 
appearance and fearless attitude of the man whom she is accusing, 
and her original desire for vengeance for ker brother’s life is 
changed before the end is reached to feelings of admiration and 
affection. She is particularly impressed by Dalibor’s declaration 
that he was in duty bound to kill the man who had murdered his 
friend, and when the king sentences Dalibor to life-long imprison- 
ment, Milada suddenly becomes a pleader on his behalf. Her 
appeal being disregarded, she joins in a conspiracy of Dalibor’s 
friends to effect his escape, but the conspiracy is discovered, and 
the king resolves to rid himself of all further trouble in the 
matter by having the prisoner executed. In the final scene, 
Milada and her companions, unaware of the discovery of their 
plan, lie in ambush around the tower in which Dalibor is confined, 
and await his signal. Instead of receiving the signal which 
they expected they are startled by the tolling of the execution 
bell. Milada at once places herself at the head of her band, 
storms the tower, and rescues the prisoner from the executioner’s 
hand, but sinks back dead from wounds which she has received in the 
conflict. In the original form of the work, Dalibor then in despair 
surrenders himself to the executioner and his sentence is carried 
out ; but, as produced here, the opera concludes with the death of 
Milada, Dalibor’s fate being left undecided. The production was 
good in every detail, and Herr Winkelmann, who played the title- 
part ; Frau Sedelmair, who, but for a slight indisposition, would 
have made a perfect Milada ; Herr Hesch, the chief of the prison 
guard; and Herr Neidl, the king, contributed their best efforts 
towards a success effected in face of strong political prejudice. 
Annas Traum, a new three-act drama by Herr Rudolf 
L’Arronge, proved disappointing to those who had looked 
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forward to its being up to its description as a Volksstiick, 
or drama of the contemporary life of the working classes. 
Its heroine is almost impossible to conceive in real life, 
and the plot is a series of incongruities and improbable develop- 
ments. Der Stellvertreter, a farce by MM. Busnach and Duval, 
translated into German by Herr Max Schoénau, which was pro- 
duced at the Carl Theater, belongs to the merriest and smartest 
pieces of its kind. Its kind, however, it is necessary to add, 
is the characteristically French one in which the m2nage a trois 
forms the stock framework. The dish is the same, indeed, as has 
been brought to table for years past, but the sauce is very 
different. M. Ducloseau is much more a politician than a 
husband, and the Vicomte de Mouilliére takes up in his household 
the position of ‘‘ No. 3.”” The Vicomte’s attitude towards Mme, 
Ducloseau is, to all outward appearances, of a platonic character ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he is only maintaining that attitude 
because of the difficulty presented by the French law which for- 
bids the guilty parties in a divorce to marry. Having made up 
his mind that Mme. Ducloseau shall be his wife, he has only the 
one method of procedure of persuading somebody else to under- 
take the part of compromising the lady. His friend Chantelaur 
raises very little objection to doing him this service, but so well 
does he act the lover that Mme. Ducloseau accepts him for him- 
self, and thé scheming Vicomte discovers that he holds no locus 
standi whatever in their arrangements for the future. 

Another importation from the French stage which made its 
appearance at the Theater in der Josefstadt went equally well. 
It is a translation by Herr Otto Eisenschitz of MM. Mars and 
Devalliérs’ daring vaudeville, Japhet et ses Douzes Femmes. 
Briefly put, the story involves the domestic complications of a 
Mormon who takes as his twelfth wife a woman who has already 
inarried two husbands, both of whom are living and come in 
search of her. 


IN MADRID. 


At the small theatre knowa as the Circo de Parish an effort is 
being made to refute the assertion which one often hears that the 
present-day taste for things of the lightest and most frivolous 
character has ruined the chances of the more solid dramas and 
zarzuelas which until recent years had always been the favourites 
of Madrid audiznces. The venture appears, moreover, to be a 
great success. One of the works which have been recovered 
from an undeserved oblivion and put upon the stage of 
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this little theatre is La Tempestad, and with it a most 
promising opening to the new season was scored. The 
individual honours for the performance of the leading parts 
belong to Sefiores Berges, Navarro, and Soler, Sejiora Fabra, and 
Sefiorita Ruitort. Later in the month La Tempestad was 
replaced by Marina, Seiior Arrieta’s opera. It is interesting to 
note, as indicating in some measure the trend of public taste here, 
that an examination of the proposed programmes for the winter 
season shows that out of all the theatres of Madrid there are only 
two which promise anything more than the lightest of light 
farces. One of these theatres has already been mentioned. The 
other is the Princesa, which opened its winter performances 
under the best of auguries with a translation of Scribe and 
Legouvé’s comedy La Bataille des Dames. This was followed 
by a new sainete by Seiior Ceferino Palencia, which is entitled 
Comediantes y Toreros 6 La Vicarid. It consists for the greater 
part of a mild caricature of life and customs in the early days of 
the century, and introduces several well-known personages of 
those times. On the whole, the little work has been very well 
put together, and nobody is likely to begrudge it the favour which 
it received from the audience. 


IN NEW YORK. 


Tie reappearance of Mr. E. §. Willard in New York would of 
itself constitute an important event, but when it is coupled with 
the American production of a new play by Mr. H. A. Jones public 
expectation reaches a high point. In following Mr. Charles 
Wyndham as the exponent of the principal character in The 
Physician, Mr. Willard challenges comparison with one of the 
most finished of English-speaking actors, and with the advantage 
of having both renderings in mind we can unhesitatingly say that 
Mr. Willard has not been happily inspired in undertaking it. 
He is best suited in a part where there is infinitely less of action 
and vigour, as in Professor Goodwillie, or in a part where there 
is infinitely more of it, such as in The Rogwe’s Comedy. But to 
those who have not seen the part as created in London the Dr. 
Lewin Carey of Mr. Willard will be all-sufficing, and, though the 
play has been much more severely criticised here than in London, 
both author and actor have reason to congratulate themselves on 
the result. Miss Maud Hoffman, as Edana, played with a grace 
that appealed to all; and Miss Keith Wakeman, as Lady Valerie, 
and Mr. Oswald Yorke, as the temperance-preaching drunkard, 
gave able if not convincing portrayals. At the Herald Square 
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Theatre the successful London hotch-potch The French Maid 
has been given, and immediately found favour. Miss Marguerite - 
Sylvia, Mr. Henry Norman, and Mr. George Honey are the 
principal players to whose efforts the enthusiastic reception of the 
medley was mainly due. Mr. Sol Smith Russell, after a prolonged 
absence, has now reappeared, finding in Miss Martha Morton’s 
new play, A Bachelor’s Romance, an excellent vehicle for the 
almost unique type of comedy of which he is the exponent. Miss 
Annie Russell ably supported him. A naval melodrama, The Man- 
0’ War’s-Man, has found at the Grand Opera House a stage large 
enough for the display of its gigantic ‘‘ effects,” including a 
realistic presentment of a naval battle: Melodrama has always 
had a strong hold upon metropolitan audiences, and as the piece 
tells an effective story, and is well acted, it has in it all the 
elements of a real success. Musical comedy, though on the wane, 
is not in such a moribund state here asin England. The Circus 
Girl and In Town are still running at Daly’s and the Knicker- 
bocker respectively, while at the Casino The Belle of New York, 
on account of its lavish mounting and somewhat naughty plot, 
will probably hold its own for some weeks. A company of clever 
performers has been engaged, but they nearly all seemed to be un- 
comfortable in their particular parts. At Hoyt’s an adaptation from 
the French entitled The Proper Caper has been markedly success- 
ful. Interesting to Englishmen will be the mention of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw’s three-act drama, The Devil's Disciple, produced 
by Mr. Richard Mansfield at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. It will, 
doubtless, surprise the many to learn that, in spite of Mr. Shaw’s 
somewhat eccentric views and theories, he has written an 
eminently actable drama, excellently constructed upon those very 
“* well-made play” principles which he was at one time wont to 
dispraise. ‘lhe dialogue is bright, naturally ; and Mr. Richard 
Mansfield is admirably suited in a strong character part. The 
scene of the story is America, and the time, when the Americans 
issued the historic Declaration. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s long-expected 
dramatisation of his novel The Little Minister has at last seen 
the light at the Empire. It is not quite upon the lines of the 
tale, the variations being mostly in the last act. Miss Maude 
Adams, who sustains the burden of the play, was more than 
equal to her task, her delightful light comedy being of the utmost 
service in relieving the somewhat depressing atmosphere of the 
piece. Her principal supporter was Mr. Robert Edeson, who as 
Gavin Bishart acquitted himself excellently. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Sm Henry Irvine’s visit to Cardiff was marked by a pleasing social 
incident. On September 23 he and Miss Ellen Terry were entertained at 
luncheon at the Royal Hotel, Mr. Lascelles Carr taking the chair. The 
company, numbering about one hundred, was eminently representative of 
that part of the Principality. 

THE Rev. Canon Thompson proposed the toast in honour of the chief 
guests, to whose gifts he paid an eloquent and earnest tribute. Thedrama, 
he added, was the greatest of all works of creative literature. Socrates 
was glad to sit at the foot of Euripides, and to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of dramatic representation. What, then, was the position of the actor? 
He was the interpreter of the ideas of the dramatists to the popular intel- 
ligence of the popular heart. Sir Henry Irving was a great stage reformer, 
and had done much to dispel the old-fashioned prejudice--hardly to be 
understood—against the actor’s art. No better example of the importance 
of hard and patient work could be supplied. The actor was a real and 
living force in the community, and in that light they all regarded Sir 
Henry Irving. 

REPLYING to an address of welcome, in the course of which it was re- 
marked that the people of Cardiff had heard with admiration of his 
triumphs in two hemispheres, Sir Henry said that the art of the stage was 
so dear that, to his mind, the man who did not care for the play was not so 
good a citizen as the good playgoer. To be born without the dramatic 
instinct he regarded as a calamity, such as colour blindness. He appreci- 
ated the compliment paid him that day, because it showed that in Cardiff, 
one of the greatest commercial centres of the kingdom, they were alive to 
the zesthetic influence of a good theatre. This was consoling to an actor 
whose spirits had been somewhat dashed by a recent attempt in another 
great commercial centre to arouse the moral sense of the community against 
the corrupting influence of the stage. “At the Sanitary Congress in Leeds 
last week it was gravely urged by a medical gentleman—it is astonishing 
how grave these gentlemen are when they have anything to say against: 
the theatre—it was gravely urged by a medical gentleman, who perceives 
an intimate relation between sanitation and the drama, that many crimes 
have originally been prompted by the pictorial advertisements of violence 
on the stage. If, for instance, you should notice on a hoarding the figure 
of an Alsatian burgomaster flourishing an Alsatian axe, you might have a 
certain impulse, according to this gent!eman at Leeds, to rush home and 
apply an axe to the inoffensive members of your family. The 
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case, I imagine, must be a little worse when you see Othello murder- 
ing poor Desdemona. If I were present at a Sanitary Congress, 
I should be disposed to ask how many innocent wives have owed a violent 
death to the pernicious example of Shakspere. In spite of this very serious 
indictment, I am very proud to find that you hold fast to the idea that the 
theatre plays no unworthy part in the lives of the people ; that it is the 
greatest glory of our dramatic literature ; that it is the most broadly 
humanising influence in the world. Sympathy, tolerance, serene and 
sustaining wisdom are preached in the plays of Shakspere as they have 
never been preached anywhere else. It was a wise man who said that the 
professional moralist was moral by the strength of his antipathies, but that 
Shakspere was moral by the strength of his sympathy, and the poet himself 
has put this gospel of humanity into words wl.i:h bear the stamp of immorta} 
truth—‘The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together.’ 
Remember, you who declaim against the stage, that your lives are good and 
ill together. Our virtues would be found if our faults were hidden, and our 
vices would despair if they were not cherished by our virtues. That is the 
profound, the intensely human lesson which is taught by the drama, even 
in its humblest endeavours. And how dare any human beings stand up to 
speak against this great work of God Himself ?” 

Miss Terry, in response to an address, made a short graceful speech, in 
which she expressed a wish to appear professionally in Cardiff before long. 


INTERVIEWED at Cardiff, Sir Henry said that, from what he had heard, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet was an epoch-making performance. As to the 
relations between the Church and the Stage, he did not think they were 
worth discussion. “I am devoted tomy work, and will, with all the ability 
and consciousness in my power, work for the benefit of my fellow-creatures, 
and I endeavour to use as worthily as I can such gifts as God Almighty 
has endowed me with. But, really, it is a pity that these people should 
talk as they do, especially as they do not act up to all they preach. I fear 
that even the churches are not infallible yet. If they want to go about 
pulpit drumming against us we cannot prevent them. At the same time, 
I have found that the best men of the churches regarded the stage ina 
good light. There was the late Archbishop Tait, who was a great and good 
man. He came to see us, and I have played and read Macheth and Hamlet 
in the company of Archbishop Tait, Bishop Ellicott, and others. No large 
hearted man runs down the stage. Even Martin Luther had a very high 
regard for the theatre.” ‘Do you think the stage will ever receive State 
recognition, say, as it does in France?” ‘‘I think the municipalities will 
do something in time. Ultimately, the stage shall be more fully recog- 
nised asa great benefit, and as giving pure, wholesome recreation in the 
performance of substantial plays—as they do in intelligent European 
countries. No doubt there will be great opposition. The opening of 
museums, picture galleries, &c.,on the Sabbath was opposed, but people 
are beginning to realise that there is nothing very dreadful iu looking ata 
beautiful picture on the day of rest. The terrible things that one realises 
when going through the country, especially in the smaller places, is the 
awful lack of proper recreation, lack of innocent amusement, lack of any- 
thing upon which the people may feed the imagination. The result 
is that we have far too much of the sodden, heavy, almost brutal, 
stupidity and carelessness.” ‘“ They give some assistance in France. 
Three or four theatres in Paris, I think ——?” “Yes, and in 
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Germany as well. In Germany they have two systems—the Stadt 
and the Hoff. One is aided by the State and the other by the 
municipalities. The great advantage of a theatre is that it provides a 
resort for those who desire intelligent recreation—such as the theatre 
proper is supposed to provide—and the privilege of witnessing much enter- 
tainment. A part of the education of the children in Germany is given 
through the drama. Here, in England, we find the municipalities provi- 
ding music and other amusements for the people. They do so in Edin- 
burgh and elsewhere. The theatre is an enormous forca for good or for 
evil, and the Church ought to realise it and be careful lest they find that 
they have made a grievous error. But see how we assist the great Church 
and other charities! My old friend Bancroft has contributed quite £4000 
recently by his readings and so on. Not long ago I gave a reading at 
Canterbury on behalf of the restoration of the Cathedral, and sent them 
over £200. We gave a performance at the Lyceum on behalf of the 
Jubilee Nurses’ Fund, and I sent in a cheque for something like £1000. 
We also sent a cheque for £1000 from the Lyceum to the funds of the 
Royal College of Music, which the Prince of Wales has built up so much by 
his own efforts. In fact, the stage is the most charitable of all the pro- 
fessions. The actor is always the first to be called upon if he is within 
reach, when help is wanted.” 

Mr. GILBERT, apparently, is in no amiable mood. Has the effect of his 
latest essay in serious drama, Zhe Fortune Hunter, failed to realise his 
expectations? Interviewed lately at Edinburgh, where that piece was being 
represented, he hit out, we are told, with characteristic vigour. “ The fact 
is,” he is reported to have said, “ managers cannot judge a play when they 
see it in manuscript. If Pinero writes a play and sends it to Sir Henry 
Irving it is accepted, not because it is a good play, but because it is by 
Pinero. If a stranger, who may be a clever dramatist, sends Sir Henry, or 
Mr. Tree, or anybody else a play, it is not accepted, however good it may 
be, because they can’t judge. Your manager nowadays crosses to France, 
sees a play that goes well, and how it can be slightly watered down to suit 
our censorious society, and immediately transplants it. The French stage 
has good actors and atrociously bad plays. Their plays are much more 
analytical than ours, written for the most part in a quasi-Thackerayian 
manner. Sardou’s plays elaborate character to such an extent that they 
might be pages out of Thackeray turned into French. Their actors, of 
course, can so speak and deliver speeches as to chain the attention of the 
audience, while ours, why, we have no actor who can make a thirty-line 
speech interesting ! Whoever heard in this country ‘all the world’s a stage’ 
declaimed by a Jacues who did not in every line make it plain that he had 
learned it off byheart? There isalwaysthesamedull monotony of delivery. 
Every living actor—Sir Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Alexander, excellent 
though they may be otherwise—have that dull monotony of delivery. They 
keep to one note right through the sentence, and finish a semi-tone higher 
or a semi-tone lower, as the case may be.” 

Now comes a melancholy announcement from Mr. Gilbert. He is dis- 
gusted with the critics. “I will write no more plays. I mean to retire 
now. I am disheartened by the erroneous point of view from which 
criticisms are written in London. They never seem to dissociate the play 
from the author of the play. I am not complaining of bad criticisms. I 
have had plenty, and have learned much from them. But there is sucha 
tendency to look upon the author of a bad or an unsuccessful play, not as 
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a poor devil who has tried his best, but as a man who has committed an 
outrage against nature. The critics attack him as if he were a scoundrel 
of the worst type, and they go on at it week after week. I don’t feel dis- 
posed to put myself forward as a cockshy for these gentlemen. I think it 
better to refrain from writing, as I am not obliged to write. I prefer to 
work in a different groove, where anything I may do will stand upon its 
own merits.” 

Sir Henry Irvine was not slow to resent the attack made upon him by Mr. 
Gilbert. Speaking as the guest of the Sheffield and District Press Club at a 
supper held after the performance of Madame Sans-Géne on October 20, he 
touched on the question of newspaper criticism. Wherever he had been he 
had experienced the most kindly evidence of the power and sympathy of the 
Press. He had been arraigned as fellow-criminal with themselves in the 
melancholy charges made by a gentleman who possessed a very just and 
enviable reputation as a comic-opera librettist. This gentlemen had seen 
fit, in a recent interview in a newspaper, tosee nothing but unworthiness in 
Press critics, actors, and public—in all except dramatists. But laying 
aside his lyre, this critic had chosen to dare the heights of the serious 
drama—with what success he greatly feared was shown by his very 
childish statements and his very jaundiced behaviour. He seemed tobe in 
the position of the proverbial bull, which, instead of getting in a china 
shop, had found itself in an ironmongery establishment and hurt nobody 
but itself. So long as he had the support of the earnest thinkers and of 
the great public—who, after all, were the arbiters of all their destinies— 
he should continue to travel on his road, even though he might not be able 
to accept plays upon their merits, or perhaps even to read one, or speak 
consecutively thirty lines of blank verse. 

Mme. Partt, long in ill-health, is now confined to her bed in Paris, where 
she arrived last month. 

Mr. Forses Ropertson is doing well with his poetic and refined, if not 
exactly great, performance of Hamlet at the Lyceum. In all probability, 
he will not find it necessary to change his programme during his brief 
tenancy of that theatre. By the way, he has wisely restored the speech, 
omitted on the first night, “ Now might I do it pat.” 

Tue brothers de Reszke, who have withdrawn from their winter engage- 
ments, remain on their Polish estate, the former studying Siegfried in the 
Gotterdummerung, and the latter Hagen. They will not reappear until 
March. 

Mr. L. N. Parker is dramatising Ze Chemineau for Mr. Tree, and will 
lay the scene in Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Witson Barrett brought his season at the Lyric to a close last 
month, and will shortly set out for his tour in Australia. Contrary to 
expectation, he will be joined there by Miss Maud Jeffries, who is now in 
America. 

In consequence of previous arrangements, A J/arriage of Convenience, 
though still successful, will shortly give place at the Haymarket to Mr. 
Barrie’s adaptation of his own story, The Little Minister. 

THE energetic Colonel Mapleson is full of a scheme for establishing an 
opéra comique at the Olympic Theatre. His idea is to present all the 
lighter operas in the best possible style, at popular prices, and the season 
is to last ten months each year. 

THE Grand Duchess, altered by Mr. Charles Brookfield, is to be revived at 
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the Savoy, Miss Florence St. John being the heroine. “The sabre of my 
sire” is to be omitted. 

Mme. Eames, we hear, has decided to accompany M. Jean and M. 
Edouard de Reszke to Russia next spring, to take par’ in a series of 
Wagner performances at St. Petersburg, afterwards going to Moscow, 
Warsaw, and other cities. Probably she will sing Senta in the Flying 
Dutchman. 

Mr. WILLARD is staying at the Players’ Club, New York, during his visit 
to that city. 

Mme. Norpica has arrived in New York from Europe. 

Miss Renan and Mr. Daly were recently entertained at Newstead 
Abbey by Colonel Webb, and at Welbeck Abbey by the Duke and 
Duchess of Portland. 

AccoRDING to an interviewer, Lord Tennyson was once asked by Sir 
Henry Irving to make King Arthur the subject of a play, but declined on 
the ground that he had finished with it in the Jdylls of the King. “ Why 
not Dante ?” asked Sir Henry. “ Yes,” was the reply ; “ fine theme, Dante ; 
but where is the Dante to deal with it?” Here it is, however, that Mr. 
Alfred Calmour comes in. 

The White Heather seems likely to give rise to controversy, if not to liti- 
gation. The executors of Sir Augustus Harris hold that he had a share 
in the invention of the play, and Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Henry 
Hamilton, who are announced as its authors, pointedly deny the allega- 
tion. 

Dorine the first rehearsals of Zhe Liars, it seems, much commotion was 
caused at the Criterion by the appearance in an enterprising daily contem- 
porary of the plot of that comedy. Possibly the irrepressible interviewer 
had been a little more active than usual. Rightly enough, Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Wyndham had something to say upon the point, contending that the 
plot of a piece is to be regarded as private property until after the produc- 
tion of the Piece. 

Tue Princess and the Butterfly seems to have puzzled a section of the 
audience at Glasgow during Mr. Alexander's recent visit to that city. 
‘What is it all about ?” a local critic despairingly asked between the acts. 
“You must go through a special training in this sort of thing,” he was 
told in reply ; “ human heads are variable in thickness.” 

Mme. DE Navarro (Mary Anderson) has gone to raris, where she will 
study singing during the winter, but with no intent, as she has assured an 
interviewer, to appear as a professional vocalist. 

Mr. Witi1am WINTER, after a short holiday in this country, returned to 
New York last month. Always fond of superlatives, he describes Edin- 
burgh as the most beautiful city he has ever seen. ‘You are the finest 
Iago I have ever played to,” Edmund Keen once remarked to a young 
actor. Thelatter smiled. “Why do you smile?” he was asked. 
‘* Because,” he replied, “ [ know half a dozen Iagos to whom you have said 
the same thing.” 

THE death is announced of Mr. Langtry, formerly the husband of ¥ _-. 
Langtry. He had been found in a dazed condition at Crewe station, and 
had been taken to the Chester Lunatic Asylum. His wife, who obtaineda 
divorce from him a few months ago, and who, according to a Dalziel 
telegram from San Francisco, is about to marry Prince Esterhazy, was 
represented at the funeral by a wreath inscribed “In remembrance.” For 
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some time she had made him a regular allowance. He began life in the 
diplomatic service, and married her in 1875. 


Mr. AtrreD Catpicorr, the composer of so many operettas for the 
departed German Reed entertainment, besides other musical works, died 
lately at Worcester in his fifty-fifth year. He was principal of the London 
College of Music. 

Goop news for scholars. From Geneva we learn that nothing less than 
a considerable portion of a play by Menander has been brought to light. 
It is among the papyri brought from Cairo by M. Jules Nicole. According 
to a correspondent of the Standard, the authorship is placed beyond all 
possible doubt by passages which have been quoted by ancient writers as 
coming from one of Menander’s plays. 


M. Jon STEFANASSON calls attention to an innovation in the closet scene 
of Hamlet, as now acted at the Lyceum. “It consists in having full-length 
portraits of Hamlet’s father and of Claudius on the walls of the Queens 
closet instead of carrying about miniature portraits or medallions. This 
was the rule in the eighteenth century. It was done by Garrick, and in our 
times by Rossi, Edwin Booth, and Mr. Beerbohm Tree in acting Hamlet. 
Irving and Salvini, however, treat the portraits as figments of the imagina- 
tion. In the Contemporary Review, January, 1896, I showed that the 
various modes of presenting these portraits did not agree with Shakspere’s 
words about them in the play. They leave no doubt that the portraits are 
not miniatures. I further showed that Shakspere probably had in his mind 
the splendid Renaissance Chamber in Elsinore Castle (Kronborg), with a 
series of full-length portraits of Danish Kings woven into the tapestry on its 
walls (cp. the arras of the Queen’s closet). This famous room is described 
with admiration by Shakspere’s contemporaries in English. His friends 
and fellow-actors, Kemp, Pope, and Bryan, had acted in Elsinore Castle 
before the Danish Court in 1586. It is even possible that young Shakspere, 
then unknown and just of age, was with them, for the young actors of the 
company are evidently not named in the Danish records. However that 
may be, Shakspere had clearly knowledge of this room, and read in the light 
of that knowledge his words about the full-length portraits in the arras 
become pregnant and full ot meaning. 


On the subject of ‘The Stage and Longevity,” an actuary writes to 
us :—“A perusal of Mr. Austin Brereton’s article reminds one of the old 
saying that one can prove anything by statistics, but on reflection 
it will, I think, be admitted that Mr. Brereton proves nothing beyond the 
fact that it is possible for an actor to attain as great an age as the members 
of any other profession. There are few things so misleading as statistics 
when based on a paucity of facts, and any inference drawn from Mr. 
Brereton’s interesting list of long-lived actors would be quite untrust- 
worthy. A similar list could, [ make no doubt, be readily prepared for 
every profession or calling, even for military men. 


“ Now, it is obvious that, in comparing the mortality experienced by any 
particular body of men with that of the general population, regard must 
be had to the ages of entry as well as those of exit. The average age of 
recruits to the profession might be taken as twenty-five, or possibly even 
less, but the average age at which Mr. Brereton’s ‘Two hundred of the 
most noted actors of the past’ became famous cannot be assumed to be less 
than thirty-five. This would almost follow from a remark of Mr. Brereton’a 
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that ‘the famous actors who have died at a comparatively early age are 
few and far between.’ 


“On referring to a table of mortality I see that of two hundred people 
living at age thirty-five, thirty-one, or less than one-seventh, die before 
the attainment of age fifty, and that the number of the survivors is not 
reduced to fifty until age seventy-six has been passed. Compare this 
with the rather vague details given by Mr. Brereton, and the mortality in 
each case appears practically identical. Where, then, is the superior 
vitality of the actor ? 


“ Apparently none of the two hundred noted actors died before the age 
of forty, which fact would warrant the assumption of an average age of 
forty at entry. 

“The normal mortality amongst two hundred people aged forty is as 
follows: Twenty-three, or rather more than one-ninth, die before the 
attainment of age fifty, and the number of the survivors is reduced to fifty 
at age seventy-seven. Another point to which I would draw atten- 
tion is the probability that successful or famous actors would experience 
a more favourable mortality than the rank and file of the profession.” 

THE Elizabethan Stage Society, now about to enter upon its third season, 
announces revivals of Ford’s tragedy The Broken Heart, also of Middleton 
and Rowley’s Spanish Gipsy. There will be revived, besides, a comedy by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Ben Jonson’s fragment, The Sad Shepherd. 
The first performance of the season will be given on Tuesday evening, 
November 2, at the Mansion House, the play chosen being The Tempest. 
Such an announcement as the last is enough to make many City Fathers 
of old move uneasily in their graves. 

Mme. BERNHARDT, after a most successful tour abroad, has returned to 
Paris, and will shortly reappear at the Renaissance in M.M. Maurice 
Donnay’s L’A frranchie. 

La Vie de Bohéme continues to attract large crowds to the Houre of 
Moliere. 

IN a revival at the Comédie Francaise of L’Ztrangere, M. Le Bargy has 
won a distinct success as the Duke, a part solong identified with M. 
Coquelin the elder. 

M. Mounet-SuLty thinks of retiring from the stage, and has built for 
himself a beautiful house in the south of France. 

M. MEvRIce’s Struensée will not be seen at the Comédie Frangaise until 
the beginning of the season of 1898-9. 

MLLE. REICHENBERG’S engagement at the Comédie Francaise, after being 
extended for a month in order that she might re-appear in her principal 
parts, will expire in December. 

Me. REJAN¥’s tour is to be on a larger scale than she originally intended. 
She goes to Berlin, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, Bucharest, Vienna, 
Strasburg, and Munich, reappearing at the Paris Vaudeville towards the 
close of the year. Her chief play will be JZ/me. Sans-Géne. 

M. Sarpov is preparing a Paméla for Mme. Réjane. This will not be the 
first time that Richardson’s novel has been adapted to the French stage in 
one form or another. Two such pieces were produced in Paris about a 
century and a half ago, one by Boissy, at the Théatre Italien, the other by 
Lachausée at the Théatre Francais. “Is Paméla a success?” asked some- 
one in a cafe after the first representation of the latter. ‘“ Non,” replied 
an incorrigible punster ; “elle pame, hélas.” 
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M. Dupont-VERNON, of the Comédie Frangaise, which he joined a little 
more than twenty-two years ago, died last month at the age of fifty-four. 
In him the French stage loses a valuable actor. He was professor of 
declamation at the Conservatoire. 

Tue revival of Bulwer Lytton’s Richelieu in Paris has naturally revived 
memories of its original performance, and also, of course, of Sir Henry 
Irving’s superb impersonation at the Lyceum of the Cardinal. “I 
remember,” the Daily News correspondent writes, “hearing a great friend 
of Macready say that the actor who was not killed by personating 
Richelieu must have lungs of the toughest indiarubber. Macready told 
him one afternoon at the Garrick Club that he had endless trouble with 
his by-play. This was not merely to prevent the audience from wishing 
him to skip, but to keep his lungs well filled with air. He drew breath 
long and deep at full stops, but concealed that fact by some unexpected 
gesture or change of expression or effect of by-play. Lord Lytton, the 
Ambassador, told me the same thing, and the care Macready took to inflate 
his lungs was the secret of his ease and constant good health. His chest 
and nostrils, said Lord Lytton, took a peculiar development. The deep- 
drawn breathing became a second nature. His voice acquired the fulness 
of a fine organ, and he used to leave the theatre after his strenuous part 
without a sign of fatigue.” Macready lived to a good old age ; and yet, in 
spite of such physical exercise, we are told, as Mr. Austin Brereton pointed 
out in these pages last month, that in the opinion of some persons the 
occupation of the player is essentially unhealthy. 


THE Menus Plaisirs has been renamed after its present manager, M. 
Antoine, who has revived Blanchette there. 


M. Curvot, part author, with Alfred Durer, of several opéra-bouffes, in- 
cluding Fleur de Thé, Les Cent Vierges, Les Braconniers, Madame Favart, La 
Fille du Tambour Major, La Mascotte, Le Grand Mogul, La Cigale et La 
Fourmi, and other well-known pieces, some of which were set to music 
either by Offenbach, Lecocq, or Hervé, died lately from disease of the 
heart, at the age of forty-seven. He was the sole author of Les 
Locataires du Monsieur Blondeau. 

THE old story of Frederick the Great and the miller of San-Souci has 
been repeated in another form. The Censor at Frankfort lately prohibited 
the production at the municipal theatre there of a drama called The 
Bargrave, on the ground that a Hohenzollern appeared in it. Funnily 
enough, the present Emperor William had, unknown to anybody but the 
other author, helped to write the play, designed the scenery, and otherwise 
shown a great interest in the work. The censor has not yet recovered the 
shock attending the discovery of the truth ; but the latest reports as to his 
health, we are glad to say, are of a somewhat reassuring nature. A report 
that he has mysteriously disappeared, or taken refuge in another land, is 
wholly without foundation. 

Onz of the most recent additions to the Donizetti Museum at Bergamois 
the original manuscript of Linda di Chamounix, with, on the front page, in 
the composer’s own handwriting, the dedication to the Empress of Austria. 


SicNor VERDI was prevented by the infirmities of age from being present 
at the recent celebration at Bergamo. This he keenly regretted, as 
Donizetti was one of the first to recognise his genius. “Verdi,” wrote the 
composer of Lucia di Lammermoor in 1845, “ will go far, and that rapidly. 
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You will see!” Signor Verdi at that time had written only Nabucco, 
Ernani, and I Lombardi. 

Iraty is arousing herself to a sense of the importance of the English 
drama as it is to-day. She is to have translations of Zhe Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, The Sign of the Cross, The Daughtirs of Babylon, The Magistrate, 
Charley's Aunt, Nidbe, and Pygmalion and Galatea. 

Ir is not generally known that in early life Mazzini wrote two long-lost 
plays, Alexandre de Medicis and Anna, the first being of historical and the 
other of social interest. The brothers Ruffini, his companions in exile, 
frequently spoke of these pieces in letters written in 1835. Thereisa 
rumour in Italy that the manuscript of Alexandre de Medicis has been 
discovered. 

Mr. JEFFERSON, after a holiday at his summer home at Buzzard’s Bay, 
Mass., last month started upon another tour, beginning at Portland, 
Maine. 

Mr. CHarLes CoGHLAN has been engaged by F. C. Whitney to play the 
leading role in Mr. Theodore Kremer’s new comedy-drama, which will be 
known as Jn Old Vienna or as Bells Out of Tune. 


Mr. Witton LackacE, so famous as Svengali, was to begin a tour at 
Philadelphia on October 11 in his new romantic play, Zhe Royal Secret. 


At the age of eighty-one, Mr. Joseph Proctor, formerly one of the most 
popular Shaksperean actors on the American stage, has just passed away. 
He frequently played Othello to the Iago of Junius Brutus Booth, and 
Iago to the Othello of Edwin Booth. Many yearsago he went on a tour in 
England, and at Glasgow had the support of Mr. Henry Irving as Macduff, 
De Mauprat, and Cassio. 

Mr. Daty is preparing a revival of The Merchant of Venice, with Miss 
Rehan, of course, as Portia. 

Smr Henry Irvine has had a chair of Instruction in Dramatic Training 
endowed in his honour in the School of Expression, Boston. 

Mr. J. E. Dopson’s astonishing “flexibility of adaptation” on the stage 
is wel] illustrated in the New York Mail and Express, which gives eight 
portraits of himin character. It is difficult to realise the fact that all are of 
the same actor. Better examples of “ making up” have seldom been seen. 

It has been solemnly contended that personal journalism is not carried to 
excess. Yet the Vew York Herald recently gave a column to the stirring 
news that M. Paderewski had had his immense crop of hair cut quite short. 


















